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^^^WEBSTER’S  SPEECH 

at  the  late 

jhe  colonisation  Society,  at  Washington. 

jjuitersary  of  ™  B5f  himself. 

of  the  American  Colonisation 
(.j.stlemen  not  only  no  memj,er  of  this  Asso- 
Socinrf^  n0  citizen  of  the  country,  who  does 
nation,  .  one  moro  deeply  laments  than  I 
notlo®^’ e  to  wbich  it  is  tote  ascribed  that  I 
da  thLPfcaUed  upon  to-night  to  occupy  the  chair 
bavo  been  rxhe  eminent,  the  distinguished, 

ofth!sA3fhe  illustrious,  fellow-citizen  of  ours  who 
I  will  say/!1,0  early  founders  of  this  institution,  who 
was  oo0of  *6  ®“ri  manifested  his  sense  of  its  im- 
bas  fw  ma"f  A  jpai  for  its  success,  is,  by  continued 

portaace.anu  ^  rtunity  not.  only  of  being 

Illness,  dep"  e  th  president  oi  the  Sooiety,  Out 
ter6 to-mghhas  tno  Merc;sine  his  usual  salutary 


{Uaessjdepntedott^  piPlsid(jnt  of  the  s00;etyi  out 

bcie  to-mguw  .  }rom  exercising  his  usual  salutary 
step 18  K  the  counsels  of  the  country.  . 
iofiaence  m  .  now  many  years  since  this  Society 
G  rnt™ed  and  organized,  and  put  into  operation 
f  thXnent  persons  of  whom  he  was  one.  His 
by  ‘P6  °Jit3  ussfulne3s.  his  zeal  for  its  advancement 
opinion  01  constant  desire  always  to  be  pre- 

nod  F°fP8  Jetinas,  is  known  to  you  all,  and  I  am 
96,11  ?£■*  there  is  no  deeper  sympathy  in  the  heart 
8ur?  rnL  of  any  one- present  than  that  Providenoe, 
«  dom  may  see  fit  to  restore  him  to  his  ac 
10  Of  patriotic  service  in  the  national 

caat°T  and  devoted  care  to  this  institution. 

60  r6  I  gentlemen,  implore  the  Throne  of  Grace 
■if  Merov  not  only  for  his  restoration  to  health, 
butfor  the  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  this  institu- 


order  of  things  and  the  dllv  °“uld;.  I*  is  in  the 

Kay?  “« 

Western  to  tlmEasterTiLm’  Tigration  from  the 

emigration  of  the  free  cohmrelrMe-whh’14*  “  *»te 
gree  of  information,  with  some  WIth  s0“e.de- 

-aUS.t&.'S  SSL"*  «-M» 

emigration  of  free  blacks  from  this  countr y  to  llw 
is  designed  to  produce  great  good.  ?  A£rlca 
The  result  would  be  the  separation  of  the  two 

zi  rexrs 

Sn  a  lilTtZ  S  Pla00  tb0m  *»  *  condition  and 
n  a  place  where  they  cannot  only  be  Tree,  but  sub-- 
]ect  to  no  feelings  of  inferiority  1  No  man  flourishes 
no  man  grows  in  a  state  of  conscious  inferiority,  any 
moro  than  a  vegetable  grows  in  the  dark.  He  must 
como  out  and  feel  his  equality,  enjoy  the  shining  sun 
}?  ,tb0  ?Ten-3’  .llke„ th05e  ar°una  him,  before  he 
feels  that  he  is,  in  all  respects,  a  man  fannlanan’i 
it  appears  that,  by  emigration,  it  is  not  unpractical 
bl°  to  send  a  hundred  thousand  persons  to  Africa 
in  a  year.  Without  a  violation  of  analogies,  which 
wo  have  followed  in  other  cases,  in  pursuance  of 
commercial  relations,  it  is  within  our  constitutional 
powers  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  a 
part  of  our  commercial  arrangements,  just  as  we 
enter  into  treaties  and  pass  laws  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade.  If  we  look  to  other  instances  wo 
shall  see  how  great  may  be  the  emigration  of  these 
individuals  with  slight  - - a 
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Melw8^6^  th®  Pr®3sinS  c’11’  this  inexora¬ 
ble  law,  a  significant  acknowledgement  of  more  na- 
ral  l“P°rtauce,  than  at  present  appears ;  impor- 
nf  h6  p8rma,ne?t  welfara  of  ‘be  whole  race,  and 
tfi°JtT6  ?0pulat,ion>  a5  weU  as  to  the  Pariah  race 
of  freedjflacks.  They  are  pronounced  by  the  most 
potent  voice  among  the  people,  where  only  they 
ave  a  hope  for  an  abiding  place,  even  far  a  single 
preration,  to  be  doomed  to  hopeless  degradation  and 
inevitable  extinction.  Humanity  catmot  elevate  or 
preserve  them.  There,  too,  the  repugnances  of  a 
thousand  years  are  increasing,  as  the  danger  of  an 
mflux  of  their  numbers  from  other  regions  increases, 
and  threaten  them  with  total  exclusion.  State  after 
hiatc i  utters  a  ban  upon  them,  until  there  is  scarcely 
one,  however  remote,  and  yet  lightiv  touched  by  the 
repulsive  association,  that  is  not  moved  with  some 
projects  to  keep  off  the  threatened  contamination, 
as  though  it  were  a  moral  plague,  againat  wbich 
some  powerful  sanitary  protection  is  required  tor  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  body  politic.  The 
folly  of  fanatics  of  the  same  States  is  compelling  the 
South  to  press  with  more  and  more  necessary  rigour 
upon  this  class  of  its  population,  and  to  debate  the 
policy  of  driving  them  sternly  and  utterly  away. . 
1  he  pressure  from  that  quarter  once  begun  cannot 
be  relaxed;  the  human  tide  driven  northward  can 
have  no  refluent  wave.  Onward  it  must  go ;  and 
meeting  the  obstacles  which  pride,  prejudice,  and 
policy  are  erecting  in  the  North,  what  is  left  for  this 
half  million  of  outcasts  bnt  extirpation,  their  utter 
destruction  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  not  this 
half  million  only,  but  for  thousands  after  thousands 
more,  which  the  same  reckless  wickedness  might 
draw,  in  to  the  same  host  to  be  sacrifled. 

It  is  an  awful  picture  to  contemplate,  and  not  the 
least  of  its  horrors  is  the  oonfliot  of  evil  passions 
and  mistaken  interests,  which  is  generated  among 
the  superior  races,  by  the  furious  agitations  of  which 
these  blacks  bond  and  free  are  made  the  topics  and 
pretexts;  agitations  which  have  disturbed  their 
most  valued  social  relation,  and  put  in  peril  their 
very  form  of  government  and  political  unity,  and 
which  have  thrown  upon  the  country  a  host  of  do- 


ask,  “  to  leave  it,  ere  the  work  is  done  I  Has  the 
ministry  done  its  whole  duty  after  discussing  and  en- 
fojcing  the  religious  principle  that  covers  the  agi¬ 
tated  question  V’  By  no  means.  But  sermons,  we 
insist,  have  done  their  duty.  The  pnlpit  has  but  to 
put  the  people  in  remembranoe  on  the  great  princi¬ 
ples  of  salvation  or  of  temperance  and  of  humanity, 
by  reiterating  them  as  occasion  may  require. 

Besides  this,  indeed,  each  minister  ot  the  gospel 
has  doubtless  a  duty  to  perform  in  bis  capacity  as  a 
private  individual,  as  a  Christian  patriot.  He,  in 
common  with  his  people,  wields  resources  of  influ¬ 
ence  by  conversation  and  by  the  franchise.  These, 
of  course,  he  must  bring  to  hear  as  an  enlightened 
conscience  may  direct. .  He  will  thus  bo  carrying 
into  practice  his  religious  principles,  becoming  not 
so  much  a  partisan,  as  a  pattern  to  the  believers  of 
good  works. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  view  of  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  ministry  may  not  accord,  in  all  parti¬ 
culars,  with  that  of  tome  in  this  congregation. 
Yet,  possibly  their  previous  views  demand  modifica¬ 
tion.  W hether  this  he  so,  or  whether  my  own  views 
require. .modification-  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  weigh 
th.v  matter  in  the  scale  of  the  Bible  and  of  sound 
discretion.  Let  us  he  candid,  as  I  doubt  not  we  are 
honest,  in  the  opinions  we  entertain. 

The  statement  before  us  is,  that  the  pulpit  is  not 
the  place,  as  the  Sabbath  is  not  the  time,  to  agitato 
exciting  questions  on  which  the  judgment  and  con¬ 
science  of  good  men  differ,  although  these  questions 
confessedly  have  an  important  hearing,  religious  as 
well  as  political.  They  arc  iudeed  to  be  discussed 
by  good  men,  by  religious  teachers,  if  you  please, 
but  in  other  places  and  at  other  times  than  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  The  alternative,  you  will  observe,  is  not  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  pulpit  or  no  discussion  at  all.  There 
are  other  places  than  the  pulpit,  other  times  than 
the  Sabbath,  opportunities  all  that  the  themes 
demand. 

Is  this  view  correct !  Lift  us  look  at  the  subject 
with  Christian  candour  and  charity.  And  we  will 
first  inquire,  whether  our  divino  Saviour,  in  his  doc- 
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Do  we  not  take  the  course  here  recommended  in  all  Resolved,  That  from  a  personal  knowledge  and 
ordinary  cases  i  Do  we  not  rely  on  the  efficacy  of  truths  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  girl,  Rachel  Parker, 
and  principles,  exhibited  in  the  pulpit,  to  correct  maci-  0n  the  part  of  many  of  us,  we  know  and  believe  her 
fold  errors  in  sentiment  and  in  practice  ?  For  example,  to  bo  a  free  bom  citizen  of  our  county, 
the  seventh  commandment  seldom  or  never  is  formally  Resolved,  That  we  honour  the  humanity  and  be- 
presented  in  a  pulpit  discussion,  and  we  think  rightly,  nevolence  0f  0ur  late  friend,  Joseph  C.  Miller,  in  hia 
because  the  entire.pmtofalmoBtaBy^torismims-  t  reQit  of  the  villains,  who  desecrating  tha 

tratl0w  £top  P  teStlm0Dy  agam3t  sanctity  of  his  home,  had  forcibly  stolen  from  it  th% 

The5nthOTmmau“  is  perhaps  as  seldom  presented  younwgirl  undei 'hie  protection,  and  that  we  feel- 
in  form,  and  for  the  same reason,  viz.,  that  the  entire  mgly  lament  his  deplorable  and  untimely  end. 
scone  of  every  pastor’s  preaching  is  against  falsehood  Resolved,  That  from  the  testimony  we  have  heard 
and  perjury.  Some  of  the  most  erratic  religious  sects,  from  the  Physicians  making  the  recent  examination 
too,  whose  errors  are  confessedly  pernicious,  are  we  do  of  hia  body,  and  stomach,  and  from  other  circum- 
not  say  never,  hut  seldom  attacked  in  form  from  the  stances,  that  it  is  our  unwavering  conviction  and  be- 
pulpit.  Such  is  the  Mormon,  the  Swodenborgian,  the  Jjjf;  that  Joseph  C.  Miller  was  murdered  by  the 
Unitarian,  and  the  Universalist  In  onr  community,  administration  of  arsenic  to  him  by  some  person  or 
certainly,  it  is  not  necessary,  nor,  I  apprehend,  would  poring  unknown,  connected  with  the  abduction  or 
it  be  wise,  to  agitate  these  peculiar  errors.  In  some  detent;on  ef  the  girl,  and  who  afterwards  suspended 
communities,  it  may  be  important  to  do  so.  Here,  we  him  ,  ^  neck  wbere  he  wa3  {oandi  that  ;t  might 

^rmtL™tioL  b»rsCplyW^TS  er"r££  that  he  COmmitted  th°  ^ 

pri^p^^o^lmH^^y^r^hteous^^^aadf  g^dUuTss!  ReaoiwJ,  That  we  view  with  deeD  regret  and  ab- 
especially  when  their  application  to  a  topic  like  that  of  horrenee,  the  inhumanity  displayed  by  the  officers 
Slavery,  is  abundantly  shown  from  a  thousand  sources  and  jury  who  held  the  first  inquest  on  the  body  of 
from,  the  pnlpit— rl  say,  we  may  rely  on  the  dis-  our  late  friend,  by  denying  to  it  the  usual  Christian 
cussion,  by  the  ministry,  of  these  principles,  apart  from  offices  and  burial  afforded  to  the  dead,  and  refusing 


from  the  pulpit-ri  say,  we  may  reiy  on  tne  ois-  our  late  menu,  uy  aenyu 
cussion,  by  the  ministry,  of  these  principled,  apart  from  offices  and  banal  anordec 
any  proposed  measures,  as  a  means  which  God  will  ^  R  an  appropriate  restii  o  t 
more  bless  for  the  removal  of  such  an  evil,  than  the  di-  Resolved,  That  while  we  avow  ourselves  the  un- 
recter  mingling  of  the  pulpit  in  it,  where  it  relates  to  Qaalified  gupportera  of  law  and  order,  and  also  abi- 
measures  controverted  even  by  good  men  JeM  by  the  compromises  and  guarantied  rights  of 

Ur^te'dl:  the  CoLitution  5  the  United  States,  wc  claim  and 
verse  preferences  of  individuals  among  my  people,  expect  as  our  right  Mid  due  of  all  men  in  every 
seemedPto  render  it  desirable  that  I  shouih  dwell  at  State,  the  untrammelled  and  impartial  recognition 
considerable  length— if  we  glance  at  the  indications  of  of  our  demands  under  tlio  law  of  whatsoever  kind, 
the  Master’s  will,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  I  think  Resolved,  That  in  the  testimony  of  Jno.  Merritt, 
we  shall  find  that  those  ministries  which  have  pursued  one  0f  the  coadjutors  of  McCreary  in  his  work  of 
the  course  here  recommended,  other  things  being  equal,  yiRany,  we  perceive  a  most  unhallowed  desire  to 
have  been  most  blessed  of  God  in  winning  souls.  1  say  8tgep  ,n  infamy  the  memory  of  murdered  innocence 
other  things  being  equal,  because  the  Zealand  infidelity  b  perjury,  as  we  believe,  designed  to  screen 

in  other  particulars,  of  ministers,  are  very  various.  /  ilfc  J  J} 

But  those  who  have  presented  the  gospel,  stirring  up  That  we  bitteriy  lament  that  the  offi- 

branee'ot8  those^ruths^on  wuich^pre-eminently  sTlra-  «d Jtej ^ 

tiun  hinges,  avoiding  whatever  would  minister  c 
aL - e(jifyingt  have,  we  think,  b 


gentleman  to  whom  allusion  had  been  made  (Mr.  to  follow  the  example  of  the  patriarchs,  ana  say  to 
Clay),  now  the  President  of  the  Society.  Circum-  black  fellow- citizens :  ‘‘Take  the  right  and  we  \ 
Stances  had  not  called  on  him,  or  had  often  pre-  take  the  left  Let  ns  be  harmonious,  and  wish  each 
vented  him,  from  that  day  to  this,  from  taking  any  other  well»  ^  i®^?8  1 ^  5}  I L  OAl]  t]  t  in  i  “  a 
particularly  active  part  in  furthering  the  objects  or  “W  vonm^te hS 
promoting  the  success  of  this  Society.  Ho  had,  ou  IZl  K™ Toft  S!  we  sSall  not  bo  less 

nevertheless,  never  entertained  a  doubt  that  its  oh-  .  tha]J  if  you  had  remained  among  us.” 
jeet  wu  useful,  te  a  certain  degree  practicable  and  The  honoarable  genfteman  was  frequently  interrupted 
m  the  end,  might  show  itself  to  he  of  the  highest  ,ause  durfng  the  delivery  of  his  remarks,  of 

Importance  in  producing  beneficial  effects  on  the  wbiobtho  above  is  but  the  substanoo. 
state  of  society  among  ourselves  and  to  the  mixed  M],  wehster  invited  other  gentlemen  to  address  the 
raoes  which  inhabit  the  United  States.  meeting,  but  they  declined. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  Power  above  us  which  sees  qi],e  resolution  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stanton  and  that  of 
the  end  of  all  things  from  the  beginning,  though  we  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slaughter  were  then  unanimously  agre™ 
see  it  not.  Almighty  God  is  his  own  interpreter  of  to ;  and,  at  half-past  9  o’clock,  the  Sooiety  adjourned. 


a  largo  part  of  the  human  race,  which  it  is  ground,  yet,  masmuon  as  tncy  constituted  a  power-  the  hearers  in  remembrance  of  the  great  truths  Benevolent.  Alter  stating  me  unporiauoo  o  , 

= - -  past  their  understanding  to  overrule,  if  they  were  ful  party  againat  the  moro  orthodox  Jews,  he  oon-  that  involve  man's  weal  or  woe  for  eternity,  by  teach-  carding  passion  and  prejudices,  looking  at  realities, 

s,  and  wish  each  not  moreover  .forbidden  by  so  many  saored  ohliga-  tents  himself  seemingly  with  setting  forth  man’s  ;ng  tho  way  of  life,  presenting  the  attradtions  of  the  and  taking  a  practical  view  of  the  subject,  he  goes 

or  tho  happiness  t;ons  to  touoh  it,  without  oreating  discord  unappeasa-  duty  and  immortality,  forbearing  all  discussion  of  Cross,  and  the  alarms  of  retribution)  in  short,  by  keep-  on  to.  speak  of  their  depressed  condition  m  New 
d  that  in  tile  land  bie  and  sufferings  incalculable.— W.  0,  Picayune,  this  as  a  party  question,  until  it  was  forced  upon  ing  these  truths  and  motives  in  contact  wilh  the  pool,  York  and  the  free  Mates,  and  to  recommend  tna 

lan  yon  arebere ,  ,  _ _  him  by  the  Sadduoees  themselves,  in  the  question  till  tho  Holy  Spirit,  through  i  hem.  arouses  the  careless  emigration  of  tha  free  coloured  people  to  Africa,  un- 

shallnot  be  less  „  c„zrr.DC.  JMTI  nriTTiuo  regarding  tho  seven  brethren.  All  his  instruction  to  repent,  or  through  them  sanctifies  His  chosen.  der  tho  auspices  of  the  Colonisation  Society.  As 

®us'  ,  THE  PULPIT  S  SPHERE  AND  DUTIES.  bespoke  his  belief  in  the  immortality  of  man,  and  the  remarks  of  Governor  Hunt  probably  represent 

lently  interrupted  .  ,  .  thus  boro  sufficiently  against  tho  Sadduoean  error.  tho  opinions  entertained  on  this  subject  by  a  largo 

his  remarks,  ot  Wr  {Journal  of  Commerce)  subjoin  an  ext.aot  pbe  bribery  and  corruption  of  tho  government  in  his  SplarttniKi  number  of  our  feHow-oitizens,  whose  superior  wisdom 

. . .  from  a  sermoa_preaohed  at  New  Haven,  December  Jay  ^  yrodi(,iou8  The  revolutionary  spirit  ^nUUUHSJ.  and  CICfiUoECe  of  character  exorcise  a  great  infla- 

wn  to  address  the  14th.  by  Rev.  Edward  Strong,  pastor  of  the  College  w  J  rifej  mpltitu|e3  8Uppos;Eg  that  it  was  almost  a  -  '  . -=samr- t.-u=  ence^  and  a8)  nevertheless,  we  are  compelled  to  differ 

intrn  find  that  of  8treet  C!faro11  In,  tkat  city,  cn  i  ho  I  ulpit  s  religious  duty  to  throw  off  the  Reman  yoke.  And  We  find  in  the  Chester  county  (Pa.)  papers  the  from  them  on  this  question,  we  proceed  to  examine 

animouslv  azreed  an^  Duties,”  and  published  at  tho  request  d  a  large  bat  wo  wish  you  to  notice  is,  that  tho  Saviour  does  following  piooeedings  of  a  public  meeting  relative  to  soma  of  the  positions  of  the  Governor. 

number  of  his  people.  Iho  occasion  was  the  9th  *1,™,  n»  which  tha  Miller  tramdv  :  In  tho  first  place,  wo  Premise  that  wa  have  no  ob- 
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not  needlessly  agitate  these  social  questions  which  the  Miller  tragedy :  In  the  first  place,  we  premise  ia»  wo  nave  «»  »»• 

3th  StS  Jivided  the  Jews  into  parties.  He  indeed  rebukes  East  Nottingham,  Feb.  7,  1852.  jection  but  quite  the  contrary,  to  the  movements  of 

ut  vou  alwavs  in  icmam-  lmnierous  80cial  Tioe,,  aud  sin8' a8  formalism,  divorce,  A  Tery  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  per-  the  Colonisation  Sooiety,  so  long  as  th  y  are  limited 
ough  ye  Jv  them,  and  ^T'  JE?  we-e^Sv  80DS  ‘bt-es’ed  in  the  recent  deplorable  kidnapping  to  them  proper 


In  the  first  place,  we  premise  that  wo  have  no  ob- 


oontampiate  with  amazement,  and  I  “ay  say  with  AMERICAN  COLONISATION  SOCIETY.  will  not  be  rngtiRni  aud  the  like.  These,  however,  were  not  questions  i0ns  intowated'in'therewnf' depforabTe'kidnappfrg  to  them  proper  objects,  and  advocated  on  proper 

adoration,  events  which  have  taken  place,  thi  g  - -  .  branoe  of  these  thinei,  ouB  y  « ■.  o ,  ai  u  on  vihioh  honest  men  differ.  They  were  olearly,  :n  West.  Nottingham  town^hir,  assembled  in  tho  grounds.  The  proper  object  of  the  Colonisation 

tbe  instrumentality  of  the  cupidity  and  eriminaU.y  TaE  th;rty4fth  anniversary  of  this  society  was.  be  esiablished  m  the  proseut  trofti.  ke  ,  -  A  aam™strably,  and  confessedly,  wrong.  School  House  at  Hope wdl.Tn  Friday  evening,  tho  Society  are  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  coast  of 

of  men  designed,  nevertheless,  to  work  out  tno  great  he,d  aj.  Wa/hington  City,  on  the  20th  ult.  A  large  meet,  as  long  as  I  am  in  tms  tahornaole,  to  stir  you  Far  ^  .  t  ^  ub  ^  imput/’to  thabSav!oari  what  *°“0  0 was^ ^called  partly  to  effect  Africa,  composed  of  those  persons,  coloured  or  white, 

ends  of  tho  beneficence  and  the  goodness  of  oui  number  wer0  pieaent,  among  whom  were  the  Preai-  up  by  put.ing  you  in  •e!'1;I“bra“  [  .  ,  aomo  might-fauoy,  connivance  atovU.  On  the  oon-  an  organization  of  effort  in  tha  prosecution  of  the  who  wish  to  go  there,  in  order  to  prevent  as  far  as 

Creator.  dent  of  tho  United  States,  several  members  of  the  The  aspect  presented  in  the  text,  of  a  p  p  trary,  never  was  there  a  plainer  or  holder  preacher.  sajt  8r  the  freedom  of  Rachel  barker,  and  other  possible,  the  African  slave-trade  j ;  to _  do  something 

As  has  been  said  by  the  eloquent  and  reverend  Cabingt  Justice8  0f  the  Supreme  Court,  and  many  propnate  work,  was  stated  to  he  He  wa3]  bowoVer,  diseriminatiug  in  his  plainness,  matters  pertaining  to  the  casa  and  partly  to  hear  toward  the  civilization  and  christianizing  of  Africa, 

ptleman  who  addressod  us,  Afnoan  slaves  were  membara  of  C  ss  I.  To  stir  up  the  minds  of  his  people.  Ho  uttered  truths  and  enforoed  duties  only  as  the  from  theVysioiafs  wto  latelv  exammed  the  body  and  toward  opening  a  sphere  for  the  coloured  man 

brought  hither,  to  tho  shores  of  this  continent,  al-  ®Mr  Webater  ono  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  took  the  „  He  is  to  do  this  emphatioftlly  by  the  reiteration  pg0plei  in  his  judgment,  were  able  to  bear  them.  0f  JosetihC  Miller  a  statement  of  their  investiga-  in  some  respects  moro  ehgible  than  that  which  he 

most  simultaneously  with  the  first  tread  of  the  white  h  J  •  oonsequenca  of  tho  absonoe  of  Mr.  Clay,  ol- truths  found  in  tha  Bible.  Under  this  head  the  And  he  kept  hack  important  truths  till  ho  perceived  tions  and  conclusions  •  mid  was  called  to  order  hy  occupies  in  this  country  But  when  the  object  of 

man’s  foot  on  this,  our  North  American  continent.  X^  Presideui  of  the  sooiety.  .  .  .  .  preacher  remarked,  that  the  duty  here  enjoined,  ths  tim0  had  come  for  their  utteranoo.  wTC  ' ? ud  «  Mto  organfzed  by  the  Colonisation  Sooiety  is  declared  to  ho  either  to 

Our  shortsightedness  sees,  in  this  matter,  but  a  whThe  animalrsport  of  the  Secretary  states  the  total  not  ;nolade  tho  Habit  of  religious  speculation.  True  it  is.  that,  in  one  aspect,  he  oame  to  send  not  the  appointment  if  William  C.  Worth,  Esq,,  of  put  an  end  to  Slavery  at  the  J iontb,  oi ito tho 
desire  ofthewhite  man  toappropnate  to  himself  f  the  repeipta  of- the  society  from  afr8OarC08’  Nor  an  habitual  sirammg  after  now  traths  On  pea0e,  but  division  and  a  sword.  Who  wiUpretood,  LancP3Pter  county,  President ;  and  Jno.  McClurg,  free  coloured  people  J™”  a”“d8  :fcnC0^Ted 

the  results  of  the  labour  of  the  black  man,  as  an  in-  he  t  ^  at  $97,443  J7-a  much  larger  ^  of  tbese  p0,nt  he  dwelt  with  appropriateness  however,  that  this  was  because  he  was  not  an  ear-  of  i^wer  Oxford,  and  Taos.  Hamil,  of  New  London  “ent  class,  wo  ™  that  the 

fcnor  and  a  slave;  hut  now  lot  us  look  atm  a  larger  “  S  than  was  received  durrnj ;  any  Fe“dlnnf  and  effect.  He  then  proceeded  as  follows .  nest  peaoo-makerl  Was  it  not  rather  because  the  township,  vioe  Presidents,  and  Dr.  John  N.  Row-  when  it  urges  its  0la'“8  ““  aad  f^here  they 

riw.  a“oun  J,  •  -clude6  the  sum  of  $37,800  received  from  in  r3ply  l0  the  question,  how  pastors  pure  principles  which  he  came  to  unfold  were  so  lr-  /a„d,  an(j  D.  D.  DMev,  0f  East  Nottingham,  Secre-  slaves  cannot  be  emancipated  and  stay  where  tney 

These  negroes,  and  all  who  have  succeeded  them,  ybfunited  states  by  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  last  ft°  up  religiously  the  mind  of  the  people,  are  reconcilable  with  human i  depravity,  that  their  pro-  taries.  On  motion  a  committee  of  five  were  ap-  are,  or  that  the  presen ;  dumb; tkeJ^ 

Wro  brought  hither  as  captives,  taken  in  the  wars  “e  -a“  ;  oon9ideration  of  expenses  incurred  and  «  P  d  by  inconsiderate  agitation  of  exciting  clamation  and  aaoption,  by  but  a  portion  of  man-  pointed  to  draft  a  preamble  am;  elutions  expres-  ioured  peopie  are  l°'“ded .  u n  a  pi rejui lice  which  can 
of  their  own  petty  provinces,  in  a  state  of  ignorance  8e8B  0a’,“d  hv  the  Society  in  the  care  and  support  'bey  Probably  there  never  waB  a  time,  since  kmd,  mnst  inevitable  lead  to  division,  persecution  sivo  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  and  wim*  they  were  never  1»  removed,  we  must  then  regard  the  trienas 

and  barbarism,  without  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  liberak^Africans  who  were  landed  at  Mon-  ?  -  fi  t'80rmon  was  preached  by  the  Savi.  ur  per-  and  blood  ?  Even  so.  Wo  urge  then  the  delicacy  thus  engaged,  Drs.  Hutchinson  and  Dickey, y’wng  oi  Cobmsetion  as Jiang,  for  th «  time,  t  ®  f 

With  no  reasonable  knowledge  of  thefr  own  character  the  slave  ship  Pons,  in  De-  ^Jfont™  Mount,  when  there'  have  not  been  ex-  and  forbearance,  ever  manifested  by  the  Saviour,  pre8ent,B  by  request,  were  heard,  and  who  gave  a  tr“ 

tad  condition;  but  although  in  subordinate  and  in-  r0™’ ,  cm  ’  ,  Tini  questions  among  the  people,  questions  whose  respecting  topics  which,  while  having  a  moral  hear-  Circumstantial  statement  of  their  critical  anatomical  our  country,  and  join  issue  with  them  on  that 

ferior  station,  and  in  an  uncivilized  state,  they  have  oeS„r6;  ’  “he  past  year  the  Society  have  sent  a  lar-  “  4  religions  bearing  a  sagacious  mind  can-  ing,  had  also  a  political  and  partisan  character,  as  examination  of  the  body  of  Joseph  C.  Miller,  and  of  er°““da  -tb  Got  '  Hunt.  that  this  question 

learned  more  nnd  hennma  to  bw  more  of  tham-  1Jann§  J  flnv  nreceedine  year  since  Aa  -whafc  l  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  is  an  example  for  bis  ministers.  It  should  at  least  m-  the  subsequent  analysis  of  his  stomach,  finally  ex-  ,  >>  e ^ agree  witn  governor  wunr,  rnat  wu  quwi  o 

selves  and  of  their  Creator  than  all  Widm  they  liavo  ger  number  A  ?  had  they  not  been  partially  noJ  'r0Drjate  WOrk  of  a  minister,  in  stirring  dace  them  to  avoid  a  needless  commingling  of  con-  pressing  their  unwavering  conviction  that  Miller  should  Se  looked  at  m  a  P**fUcal  pwnt  0  1  • 

left  behind  them  in  their  iwn  barbarous  kingdoms  5  d  ^circumstaices  beyond  their  control,  not  t  PP  J hJg  afcion>  to  put  himself  at  troverted  questions  with  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  died  from  the  effects  of  poison,  and  was  never  hung  Let  us  ^hen  look  ^  slave8  and 

and  it  would  seem  that  this  is  the  mode,  and,  as  far  fhwoutedbycirc  rajKration  during  the  year  of  “P  1  d  fone  or  the  other  party  on  these  questions,  religion.  Upeoially  so  long  as  it  cannot  be  urged  until  after  death  had  already  done  its  work,  and  country  oytne  last  e  ,  ,  ,  ^  se;siblo 

^ 

fesSSHsSil;  Sisssts:""”'"1'  - 
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tWhShkB  18  »18  conditkm  and  pTo“pel°rf  the  colony  a^“  ^  “reatitl-W  proven  that  a  certain  Thomas  trTs  L^rt  °after  he 

XSn  f!!0m  mSTLa0tJhof  described  as  extremely  0^r6aPtl.a0t  of  “  «e  d““t  the  ministry  in  regard  troducing,  in  frequent  disoussion,  not  simply  Slavery,  McCreary,  of  Elkton,  Cecil  county,  Md„  with  others,  ^  “So^^Luted  bf  tho  cSSrion  Society 

Vv &  L6  thVm-PPXuhat  ft  is  a  prominent  Mature  in  f« 


adoration,  events  which  have’taken  place,  through  - . 

tbe  instrumentality  of  the  cupidity  and  criminality  Thjj  tb;rty.flftb  anniversary  of  this 
of  men  designed,  nevertheless,  to  work  out  the  great  ^  ^  Wa/hington  city,  on  the  20  th  u 


branoo  of  these  tilings,  1 
if  this  sooiety  wasJ  be  esiablished  in  the  pros 
20th  ult.  A  large  meet, ''ns  long  as  I  am  in ; 


ends  of  tho  beneficence  and  tae  goodness  of  oui  number  wer0  pieseat,  among  whom  were  the  Preai-  up  by  putting  you  la  d0!“^atxto[  a  paaioffl  ap.  somo  might-fea.y.  connivance  atovU.  On  the  con-  ^organization  of  effort  in  tha  prosecution  of  the  who  wish  to  go  tt 
Cre.a“f  ,  d  revoventl  dent  of  tha  Unlted  Stfite3’ SOT8raln  merb3riS  minv  The  aspeot  L>r^^7l^ld  to  he—’  P  P  trary>  navar  was  thar.°  “plainer  or  bolder  preacher.  8u;t  i0r  the  freedom  of  Rachel. Parker,  and  other  possible,  the  Afric 

rentl™9  bT  by  d®  CaWnat-  jBelioS8  °f  th3  Supre“0  °“  ’  F°Pn  7“  ’  T  ‘  r  v!  g0  J0*"'"’  hisenminatiog  in  his  plainness.  matter8  pertaining  to  the  case ;  and  partly  to  hear  toward  the  civil.z 

gentleman  who  addressod  us,  Afrioan  slayos  were  ^  of  C  0SS.  I.  To  stir  up  the  minds  of  his  people.  He  uttered  truths  and  enforoed  duties  only  as  tho  from  the  physioians  who  latelv  examined^ ^the  body  and  toward  open, 

brought  hither,  to  the  shores  of  this  continent,  al-  ^  Web8ter,  ono  of  the  Vioe  Presidents,  took  the  (I  He  i8  to  do  thie  emphatioally  by  the  reiteration  peonle,  in  his  judgment,  were  able  to  beai  them.  0f  JosephC.^iller,  a  statement  of  their  investiga-  in  some  respects 
most  simultaneously  with  the  first  tread  of  the  white  .  .  ;n  oonsequence  of  tho  absenoo  of  Mr.  Clay,  0!-  truths  found  in  the  Bibie.  Under  this  head  the  And  ho  kept  hack  important  truths  till  he  perceived  tions  and  conclusions  •  and  was  called  to  order  by  occupies  in  this  c 

man’s  foot  on  this,  our  North  American  oontipent.  wh oi’8  presidem  of  the  sooiety.  preacher  remarked,  that  the  duty  here  enjoined,  the  time  had  come  for  their  utteranoo.  Isaac  Spear.  Esq. ;  and  on  motion  was  organized  by  the  Colonisation  . 

Our  shortsightedness  sees,  in  this  matter,  but  a  nThe  annual  rsport  of  the  Secretary  states  the  total  ^  BOt  in0,ade  tho  habit  of  religious  speculation.  True  it  is.  that,  in  one  aspect,  he  oame  to  send  not  tha  appointment  of  William  C.  Wort®  Esq,,  of  put  an  end  to  Sla 
dosire  of  the >  white  man  to  appropriate  to  himself  amoiint  of  the  receipts  of  the  society  from  Nor  an  habitUE.l  strammg  after  now  truths  On  pea0e,  bat  division  and  a  sword.  Who  will  pretend,  Lan0"ter  county,  President :  and  Jno.  McClprg,  free  coloured  peo 

the  results  of  the  labour  of  the  black  man,  as  an  in-  he  t  year;  at  $97,443  77-a  much  larger  each  of  tbe80  poiat  be  dwelt  with  appropnatenese  however,  that  this  was  because  he  was  not  an  ear-  of  5^wer  Oxford,  and  Thos.  Hamil,  of  New  London  oient  class,  wo  th 

tenor  and  a  slave;  hut  now  lot  us  look  atm  a  larger  ““  *  *  than  w7g  received  during  any  preceding  acd  effect.  He  then  proceeded  as  follows .  nest  peaoo-maker  ?  Was  it.not  rather  because  the  township,  ViO0  Presidents,  and  Dr.  John  N.  Row-  when  it  urges  it 

TleJ.  a“°“u  n  includes  the  sum  of  $37,800  received  from  ,q  .  l0  the  qac3tion,  how  pastors  pure  principles  which  he  oame  to  unfold  were  so  lr-  and  D.  D.  0f  East  Nottingham,  Secre-  slaves  cannot  bo 


&  h^dly  Which  d080ij|gd ®as  extremely  favourable.  The  poUuea 

Provi?  m0a  *°  ,,eUev9  ia  a  hereafter.  The  ways  of  f08?rdf®ion  of  the  Republic  extends  over  a  ‘raot 
S™00  are  dark  and  intrigato.  Our  imagination  J“rlndj°“°n  th0  western  coast  of  Africa  ^ 

Wo >  not  see  where  the  corn-  ao““7of0nthe  shehar 
*»•  “herote  vaxioTrs  a0a^  boundary  of  ‘’Mary- 


important  religious  bearing, 


’that  Miller  should  be  looked  at  in  a  practical  point  of  v 
never  W  Let  us  then  look  at  tho  £cts.  We  have  in 
never  nung  ,  ,  }  3  ios.324  slaves. 


mined  trora  a  tnousana  otner  sources,  as  Dy  con-  tingly  concurred  in.  Some  business  relative  to  tbe  rr*  i  nntrPr  pnfc  if 

cation,  lectures,  and  the  press.  recovery  of  the  sister  of  Rachel  Parker,  who  had  re-  «|at  it  can  continue  fifty  yearn  £nge£  But^f 

>ut  apart  from  what  appears  to  have  been  our  S?.- !  cently  been  kidnapped  and  sold,  and  to  the  raising  Slavery  comes  to  an  enu,  tno  Slav 
ur’s  habit,  let  ns  examine  tho  subject  in  the  light  1 0f  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  suits  was  then  ^  >a  this  country M  freemen.^be  sent  out  ot^it. 
a  sound  discretion.  Plainly,  tho  object  of  a  pas-  j  transacted,  after  which,  the  Committee  reported  the  ®F the^re^ent  number  of  threo 

should  ha  to  aocompluh  most  for  the  salvation  of  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  alfalf  of  coloured  people  to  Africa. 


nowTn-  “StlKen  proven  that  a  certain  Thomas  The  cost  of  fra^porting  acoloured  V^ontoMncn, 
Slavery  McCreary,  of  Elkton  Cecil  county,  Md,  with  others  c05,Dated  hi  tho  Colonisation  Society 


h®“k  of  tho  ministry  to  agitato  tha  publio  mind  Christianity  can  only  frownbut  also  those  plans  for  day  0f  December  last  ihe  peaceful  domicil  of  our  ‘ostoftraMportin^the  present  f  oloured  population 
Tn  ft  remembered,  this  must  be  done  only  with  -its  removal  on  which  men  differ,  or  those  features  of  late  friend  and  fellow  citizen  Joseph  C.  Miller,  West  0f  the  {jn“P  states  to  Africa,  would  ho  a  hundred 
,  to  one  subject,  religion,  together  with  political  compromise,  which  are  thought  by  many  to  Nottingham  township,  Chester  00.,  Pa.,  and  by  force  miiv:0Ila  of  dollars  Bnt  this  amount  of  money  might 
it  appropriately  includes;  only  with  re-  fortify  it.  The  faot  that  these  plans  and  oompro-  and  nolence,  kidnapped  and  carried  away  out  of  the  dT8  b0  voted  by  the  States,  or  the  Union,  and 
othe  ronl  and  eternity.  Doubtless  it  may  mises  are  exciting  political  parties  m  the  country  State  of  her  birth,  feachel  Parker,  an  intelligent,  P^?p8n“eof  “the  smallest  difficulties.  Who  is  to 
the  wisdom  of  a  serpent  to  blend  with  the  putting  individuals  in  every  congregation  in  mutual  free  coloured  girl  long  an  inmate  of  the  family,  tbr00  mim0ns  of  people  willing  to  go? 

“**r,  dove  Doubtless  a  pastor  should  and  earnest  antagonism,  renders  it  impossible  for  into  the  State  of  Maryland,  there  to  be  sold  into  How  ar0  theT  to  he  supported  alter- their  arrival? 

tn  for  guidance  in.determin-  them  to  he  discussed  by  ministers,  on  tho  Sabbath,  perpetual  slavery,  w,  t0  iii  tbe  Diace  0f  this  great  class  of  la- 


races  on  earth,  and  since  nea  tbe  Northern  boundary  0  1  reference  to  ona  8“  .je0,’  includes :  only  with  re- 1  fortify  it.  The  taot  that  these  plans  and  compro-  and  violence,  kidnapped  and  carried  away  out  of  the  ““T“8  °Ld®„a  d"  bvTe  S 

to  me  unquestionably  there  I  The.  I  whatever  ^/PP^eS  Doe'1^-  I  “-8ar.e  a^i»f  1*0^1  parses  in.  the  country  State  of  her  birth, Rachel  Parker,  an  intelligent,  | 


09  Tn  wftdom  of  a  serpent  to  blend  with  the  putting  individuals  in  every  congregation  in  mutual 
xe  tne  wi»  Doubtless  a  pastor  Bhould  and  earnest  antagonism,  renders  it  impossible  for 

dessness  of  a  dove,  wountiras  p  .  .  ,  .  diseusSd  bv  ministers,  on  the  Sabhath, 


j  How  are  they  to  he  supported 


^own'm'f Ve  rePulaio"a  botween  these  races,  !a“baat  flvo  hundred  “|le8’  Z'ef^he  Maryland  oolo-  ferenoe  t?h‘b0  jXnfof  a^rpent  to  blend  with  the  putting  individuals  in  every  congregation  in  mutual  free  coloured  girl,  long  an  inmate  of  the  family,  thi^  ^hree6 mUliona  of  people'Tii/ing  to  go? 

taor0fUpiurmS,. thousands  of  years,  by  the  differ-  1  "  within  the  jurisdiction iof  «  ‘  ^  colonies  require  th0  ^1  ™  a  Doubtless  a  pastor  should  and  earnest  antagonism,  renders  it  impossible  for  Unto  the  State  of  Maryland,  there  to  be  sold  into  How  „0  they  to  be  supported  alter- their  arrival? 

Crtheli0"'  aPd  °tUer  causes,  there  ri,  ^ake8  tbe  seaboard  extent  of  the  w  harmtessness  of  a  doro^  g  guidance  insdetermin-  them  to  be  discussed  by  ministers,  on  the  Sabhath  [  perpetual  slavery,  »  “0  ^11  the  place  of  this  great  class  of  la- 

°u?  Creatra-’ T  CD?- m  Ta’ T  th°-  pr°V'f  Tf®  hv  about  six  hundred  miles-  8;x  01.  aeven  ?ffer?“  v.?  should  leave  the  discussion  and  enforce-  without  calhng  up  the spirit  of  party,  more  than .of.  Aad  Whereas,  our  lamented  friend  JoSeph  C.  Mil-  boarers  taken  from  the  soil  of  the  Union  and  trans- 

the  afrenT’  pt°™°tive  of  the  happiness  of  alh  by  uiat;on  0f  the  Repuhhc_  inhabitants  re-  Tf'„,.;nci  riles,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  ot  a  piety,  in  the  congregation,  and  thus  probably  doing  j  1^  encouraged  by  our  laws,  and  iho  promptings  of  ferr8d  to  another  continent?  It  is  indeed  computed 

tbed  |„ti°yan1d  kenevolenco  of  all,  in  this  eb'1?'16'  PbPUBand,  and  the  number  of  ,  jjepubUo  is  proba-  meat  af,P  eonerC2ation,  and  lead  an  assault  upon  harm  rather  than  good.  It  is  easier  to  call  up  this  bind  and  benevolent  heart,  in  company  with  others,  tbat  a  million  and  a  half  of  foreigners  have  como 

■tad  from  0lvlllzed  aSa'  Emigration  from  land  to  sid;n„  w;thin  the  teir'toryaf  hundred  thousand,  Part  of*  ;al  and  political  evils  which  clearly  take  spirit  than  to  allny  it.  The  effect  oidiscu^mg  these  equaUy  humane,  pursued  these  negro  stealers  to  to  this  country  within  the  last  ten  years.  Bnt  they 

etrikinsx>i<Y  c°untry  to  oountry,  is  ono  of  the  new  and  bly  0|e  hundred  and- fifty  t<> ‘  ;nfluenoe,  and  those  80  ;n0  and  religion.  It  may  reasonably,  topics  uniformly,  is  to  agitate  indeed  the  pubi.c  njtimore,  Md.,  wora  assisted  by  some  noble  and  have  brought  labour,  where  labour  is  the  great  thing 

da  not  mv  M  -°f  th-'9  ag°'  1  Say  14 18  v  now.!doa’.  1  manv  of  whom,  through  tbe  Government  of  Liberia,  holdoT  .  questioned  whether  he  should  ever  do  mind,  bnt  not  in  the  beat  manner  to  remove  the  evil,  j  lilw.ioving  citizens  of  that  city,  succeeded  in  having  in  demand.  They  have  spread  themselves  over  a 

riemoria/  Tli51'atll'n  wft8  not  kuown  f(em  tune  1  I  agenoy  ot  the  citizens  and  G°.a™tion  and  chris-  "e  thl°k’^  doqit  fr0m  the  pulpit  as  part  of  his  pub-  No  doubt  ministers,  as  wellas  their  Pa°ple.  ™}at  the  principal  thief  arrested,  and  in  wresting  the  girl  coitivated  and  civilized  oountry.  They  have  been 

of  torS  ’  • 1  8!ly  on'T'  ■'ha*  as  a  Rteat  improyemont,  ?|0aO ^ad0  rapid  adyanaes  w  oiyilizatio  act  for  liberty  and  humanity-act  with  who  e. hearts  j  frQm  )lig  ^Uqg  grasp ;  and  then  after  being  bxonght  by  the  great  law  of  attraction  They  have 

tion°vTy’ m  tba  mo''al  and  political  world,  omigra-  ia'’  -  ,  ,,  meeting  was  lio  preaching.  legislative  aotion  on  the  We  maintain  nothing  to  the  contrary  of  th:- :  bat ,  mi>t  kindly  entertained  by  a  generous  and  hospi-  come®  because  we  wanted  them,  and  because  they 

V&bew  become  a  prominent  idea  and  objeot.  fr^Lfprincipal  topio  discussed  at  the  ce  g  If  questions  like  those of  legislative  aono^  wherein  the  question  of  personal  duty  becomes  |  tb!:,  Baltimorean,  were  seated  in  the  night  line  of  neededus.  None  of  these  conditions  exist  in  Africa. 

On  TT  mpr0  instaa008  and  relation8  tl!aa  °ae-  the « JW  of  colonisation  as  a  meroy  to  ^  oftemperance  the  d“t?“e"^Tnd  among  intelligent  and  honest  men,  controver  ed  and  ,  caRi  hopiQg  to  be  agaill  retarned  to®  their  ah-  ^  practicai  question  for  the  people  of  the  United 

fortnllT  Wlseat  gentlemen  whom  it  has  been  my  theexpeaieu  y  Memphis  dis-  tians  on  the  subject  of  the  rugitirasiavo^^  ^  thor  apprehend  they  are  to  exert  their  seD{  anJanxioas  families,  and  to  the  love  and  com-  stat0s  to  answer  is  this :  Is  it  more  practicable  to 

the  Kt  to,bo  acquainted  with  in  public  life— I  mean  black  •  wbo  represents  speech,  In  the  duty  of  overyman-on  g  ghoQld  j.|t  his  T0;0a  appropriate  influence,  not  in  the  pulpit,  Pr!‘  iorts  of  home— but  alas!  for  the  success  of  human  Temove  tbe  wbole  coloured  race  from  the  United. 

With  'flu  n0rd  Ashburton — in  his  correspondence  .®?r'.  Congress,  mada  an  e-Td„ .  first  that  the  very — where,  when,  and  ^  shall  the  vate  life— not  as  preachers  of  the  Borod,  but  as  pn-  ea;ettlations  and  human  hopes  I  Our  friend  Miller,  states  to  Africa,  or  to  removo  the  prejudice  against 

24hlS  Govwment  while  here,  remark,  that  it  trl0^ lu'T  discussed  three  propositions,  to*  Qn  ;t_agitete  the  pubimmind,  ***J»?™  vale  citizens.  Clearly,  if  they  rend  their  congrega- ,  haying  ^  ^  leay0  the  oars  for  a  moment,  the  ^mfrom^Town  minds  and  hlarte?  Governor 

tW'T  t0  unl tlla  design  of  Providence,  in  facilita-  .whl0,b  ,  the  Northern  States  are  n  preBenoe  ministry  do  ?  May  0  e“^.  ofg ,  „  Certainly  tl0n3  asunder,  heading  one  part  against  the  other,  coadjut0ra  and  abettors,  or  tools  of  the  kidnappers  Hunt  ;g  incblied  to  the  former  alternative ;  we,  very 

Sal  the  ‘“Tfewse  between  oountry  and  country,  P00Pjontfrary  are  positively  Lple  of  the  will  ask,  “  d0  8ll0“  t”Qn  iSi  whether  their  voice  shall  ‘bey  need  not  think  ‘h«ely  e8P00la’ly  *?  glo"Py  tearful  doubtless  of  his  testimony,  steaithily  hurried  |  decidedlyi  to  the  latter.  Governor  Hunt  says  :  “  It 


Melon?  G,overnmant  whila  bero,  remarked,  that  it  tart  1 in 
Stated  to  him  the  design  of  Proridence,  in  facilita-  which  he 
tafthe  rSTT  T,?*’Weeii  oovmtry  and  country,  PaaPjontri 


e  shall  ‘bey  “F: ‘^0^00^  SSS?&*b£u&  !earful  decidedly”  to  the  la 


taothlr  ^  transmission  from  one  continent  to  thwWJI1.  secondly,  ttot ‘be  ^aaP10Dd  fr00  not.  Bat  ‘b.8  ^Siu’tSpulpIt?  ' H  to  whether,  God-  for  certainly  they  do  not  study  the  things  that  hinli  M  We  beUeve,  away  from  his  friends,  and  then,  I  that  every  scheme  for  the  elevation  of  the 

brZ!wof  individuals,  was,  by  this  particular  2f  ‘TTstates,  ti0th  wtit0  and  sjlacka,  but,  be  beard  on  these  topics mt  P  lp  '  h  ;  deed  on  make  for  peace,  and  wherewith  one  may  edify  an-  b  deception  or  force,  inhumanly  administered  to ,  African  to  a  position  of  equality  and  full  citizenship 

t*^Sss?s«£ritfa^a 

adlyqh1'0,™'  and  space,  w’asrapelaUy  and  spirit-  andprosper  .^MW8re  exprewd  ng  for  the  oou„e  fitted  to  Mentrfyt 6  PrtPwith  w4u^he  pul-  fortress  to  march  bJldfy  against  it  hung  himby  the  neck  to  indaaa‘ba  behefriiat  of  ^  abstraot  reasoning  procW  that  the  two 

to  L  q  d?rtaken  by  the  Anglo  Saxon  raoe.  It  seems  TbV?^ quarter,  by  Mr.  Web?T’ habitoM  gravity  verily-  There  is  but  0?deat;fiedi  that  0f  Christ  whenitl  gates  are  shut,  its  fosses  fiU.-d.ite  batteries  be  had  put  a  vident  end  to  himself,  thus  recklessly  races  mnst  sooner  or  later  be  separated, 

and  rc  TS  t0  Spv0ad  knowledge  and  liberty,  civil  section.  Ho  spoke  wlTh,fc8he  exPort«rtion  of  pit  “ay5,legltU?w  ^  holiness  against  sin.  Its  lc-  uuma3ked!  and  its  artillery  opeoed  upon.ns.  A  surer  blasting,  eternaUy  as  they  hoped,  the  reputation  of  w#  do  not  Buppo80  that  Governor  Hunt  intended 

the  ins 'gl0Hsi  and  a  capaoity  for  its  enjoyment,  over  N°J 6  ...  tion,  and  pronounoe  ,  •  aj  aad  moral  against  Satan,  r0-ig  to  set  forth,  along  with  and  oheaner  method,  for  the  most  part,  is  to  persuade  our  friend  in  his  death,  ,  to  characterize  the  principles  of  democracy,  or  the 

emiSMt  possible  space.  \his  is  the  groat  idea  of  and  dehberat  ^  country  a  P^6  0lares  for  the  gitimate  work  tWore  f  principles  that  its  defenders,  or  secretly  undermine  its  fortifications.  And  Whereas,  the  body  of  our  fnend  wu  meanly,  of  cbrist,  as  “  the  refinements  of  an  ab- 

Wo  cannot  stop  it,  and  wo  fre0^ayfor  their  preservation.  »endtTe  repulsions  thedootnnes  of  faUh ana  ^P^^’ ^  . ^Te.  8o  with  •  fortress  of  ™*™**™*£S^  ?lmost  brataUy  buned-  by  tb0  °fficerS  °f  tbe  ^  struct  reasoning;”  yet  this  prejudice  against  the  co- 

notVOt''Onoe'8'^ei‘'br>ng88OPmeng^us^0rson3VwUoSare  impossihilityde^!!  byafc  tb0  black :  and  white  race  ^“he  intemperate.Baving  Mbirion  oTwhatTrighUadevdopmcnUftrutkand  Whereas,  the  testimony  of  our  most  esteemed  Indel 

?0t  acquainted  with  onr  Sm  Cv  bring,  per-  of  a  thousand  yWrtt  of  equably-  f  8  Pue  tuous,  and  emancipating  the  slave.  Y^nen^  q^  duty_an  „rgeat  piyulg  of  the  abettors  of  a  social  evil,  and  re8peotabi6  ooantrymen,  was  lightly  regarded  ™ which  teach  that  we  are  to  “love  our 

f 

great  1  13  tappressed  and  done  away  with,  in  a  alone,  l8’.‘  ot  humanity,  „  ??bUes  of  the  oon-  legitimate  8PbeI0felPtorPa  and  constituents  in  their  thod  than  open and  bold  assault,  since  the  latter  often  given  m  Baltimore^ ,  Mackmied  md  aMhed  the fair  to  Africa  that  we  may  have  him  out  of  our  way. 

taionTnT1'0’ ln  tha  succeeding  generation;  and  OODBldo?ahb“  troatei  among,  thewb  d  t  con.  a  question  for  |eg  10  become  a  question  more  serves  butte  brace  the  mind  of  opponents  to  a  more  fame  of  our  deceased  friend,  by  oalhs  that  we  behove  |  p  bably  tb0  Jews,  who  had  no  dealings  with 

s*ssipnia  i,por,eiSnors  this  side  anil  beyond  the  Mis-  °.aI!  ^Tortierthan  an  inferior  class,  an  Pobtl0a'  fTPt  T‘' .  Are  Christians,  then,”  you  may  wilful  tenacity  of  evil.  tobsfalse.  Therefore, 

hee0mTErigUsbmon,  Irishmen,  Frenohmcn-they  ‘'^T-Tv  inevitably  decay,  .  .  home  of  al-  or  less  *  - 

NyeT’ la  n0‘  fflauy  years,  all  Americans,  like  our-  scijuent  y  ucv  J  (he  lIIimediate 


«  and  that  “  all  men  are  born  equal,”  cc 


he  Samaritans,”  thought  that  their  prejudice  was  at  Americans  whose j 
natural  instinct,  which  could  never  he  “  extirpated  dred  years  ago.  1 
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-  emigrated  from  it  a  hun- 1  But  Mr.  Webster  meant  this,  and  more  beside.  The  | 

°f  General  Jnckson  cam0  j  prejudices  he  here  speaks  of,  he  has  once  before  |  ^  rapt  parcel  of  their  institutions  wherever  they  indictments  over  jin£v  subiect  them  to  all  the  expense  of  legal  obligation,  as  the  case  snnnrm1!^1011^  and 


'^^7co^^\^aling  ^V^orTxwutiTe 

„  narinS  *”/  !!? the  Governor  is  in  the  oity,  the 

r;^»rr.s‘“wxirr 

Srirer*.  their  form,  if  not  their  sub- 

*U  ^^he* South,  the  Union  Whig  papers,  which 
"Lee-  At*“«  making  out  as  good  a  oooe  as  they 
'  „„  deslrooa  ot  ^  .  8 Northern  allies,  were  oontent 
25  ta^rJ  on  »s  a  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  the 
ffaoceg  ^’»K«more  impartial  among  the  Slavery 
t°  *Bat  the  that  the  return  o t  a  Slave  by 

and  nn»snal  methods,  at  a  oost  manj 
military  hie  value,  was  in  any  proper  Bense  a 

«cccdf?he  ephit  of  the  Statute.  The  whole 
*'?i8f»otio“  of*  t£e  dijoussion  to  whioh  this  outrage 
•“ontrJ  rnafj  jt  oannot  be  but  that  many  mast  have 
25  ri?eVh“Mhts  directed  to  this  matter  os  they  hod 
Sad  their  thoug  Tb(j  emphatio  rebuke  of  England, 
:J,er  befo/e ‘■’^ra  M  80()I1  „  it  oould  sweep  over  the 
m  c am® t0  ,  ai,ouid  have  made  them  tingle,  had  there 
^“^“naturol  fusibility  left  in  them.  Deeply  as 
r^n  any  ®stT a.  miserable  Sims,  we  oannot  but, 


■^^The  Voice  of  tfu>  ,mm 

wich  Canada  West,  &t  S“i- 

tte  States  will  publish  the  fclw  *  8  &Tery  papers  ia 
W.  hove  lost  onrNew  En  r?MtiCe: 
and  oannot  supply  0nr  '8ub8cf  ^rH  SnbSOription-b'«b, 
the  country  in  consequence  of  it  H  seotion  of 
the  New  England  States  be  L  ^  patrons  ia 
post  office  address  for  the  ^ 

forward  to  Detroit,  Michigan  «  f’  *“guive,  and 
we  will  get  the  letters,  aCrtZ  Ming  us  tbo«> 
Canada,  and  we  shall  save  7  oen i  V’  *f  'iirecte(1  to 
Paid.  We  suppose  that  sll  bY  « *  pro- 

from  this  office,  with  intent  to  make1h0lenihe  ^ 

oause  that  we  could  not  remit.  .  v  .  br?aeh  in 
much  mistaken, oar  New Enal  ’  a*!’  lf  **  are  ao*  ver7 
Will  not  ibrsalf  r,XSSt  1Wery  W“^ 

day  last  weckfto  elpture  »Zafnt  “  C%’  006 

successful.  The  miscreant  rto  wo  t  “Ppily  nn‘ 

made  due  application  to  the  United  gfif  ^  h.im’ 


RATIONAL  ANTI-SLAVERT 


8overodV°  °,b'ain  SD°b  a  ditect  8anotion  ftom  *be 
&  -P“ple  Pe‘  ‘beir  authoritative  decision 

y  doubt.  Othera  of  the  friends  of  the  Bill  think 
thrs  process  quits  superfluous,  of  an  evil  precedent,  and 

hvT^~ry  83  itS  pa88ag0  hoa  beon  “b*1  *» 

by  TB.OOOdego!  voters,,  good  half  of  those  that  ever  go 
the  polls.  But  then  this  amendment  is  seised  upon 
by  some  pretended  friends  of  the  Bill  and  opposed  as 
“‘,tuti0nal*  Anti-Republican,  undemocratic,  and 
S*ing  tUat  is  bad.  So  that,  if  the  amendment 
pass,  they  can  have  tho  opportunity  of  voting 
~  ‘h°  Wb°lB  Bil1'  because  of  the  AmendLeutl 
Wil7  Wl11  o°  18  qiite  nncertain  ye‘-  No  inflnence 
will  be  spared  by  Liquor  Interest  of  Boston  to  de- 

dislit  «,  n  V™’  101nod  *°  t'*ose  who  may  honestly 
it  „Ub,  ,  bl  h0d’  “d  thoae  wbo  care  nothing  about 
t  and  look  only  to  the  effect  their  action  will  have  on 
the  next  Election,  may  suffioe  to  defeat  it.  The  game 
of  the  Whig,  is  to  defeat  the  Bill  in  some  way,  and  then 
go  to  the  people  at  the  next  Election  on  this 


cases,  to  find  tfcaSrt^Tqjinlaiak  of  certain  destruction.  ’ 
No  pool,  slhny'^i^'knpy  as  its  waters  were,  with  the 
draw lings  of  f*uJV<m*&Bds  newts  and.  frogs,  steamed 
up  more  of  theqttwwf  death  than  did  these  loathsome 
friths  of  distil  lyeas  aerd-  exsndations  of  tobacco. 

But  ij  was  af(i«rkimer  and  of  New  York  that  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  speak,5*ard*n  mo  now,  and,  with  ypur  leave, 
l  will  write  ag)4f.  Ihjg  article  is  already  longer  than 
I  intended  to  aste-it.  . 

^Yeart  and  your  readers’, 

Pabker  Pillsbury. 

Albany,  26thJtWry,  1862. 

P.  9.  I  lost  owfeffk  gold  pen  and  pencil  In  Herkimer 
County  (the  giflif  a  most  valued  friend),  one  that  has 
served  me  well,  game  three  years  and  more,  and  was 
still  as  goodasjsne.  If  any  one  where  I  staid  has  found 
it  and  will  senditte  me  (care  of  H.  F.  Walicut,  Boston, 
21  Coruhill),  he^hail  have  my  thanks  and  its  services, 
as  it  oWBs  owner  lasts,  or  their  services  are 


oondition.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  was  so  en-  comber,  he  had  enumerated  a_ half-dozen  attributes  of 
amouredof  the  Compromise  that  he  had  declared  he  sovereignty  which  were  denied  to  the  States  by  the 
would  not  vote  to  repeal  the  act  abolishing  the  slave  Constitution  of  the  United  Stotes.  Of  these,  the  Sena- 
trade  ia  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  net  did  not  tor  had  seized  upon  one,  that  the  States  had  no  power 
atone  provide  for  tho  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  It  to  punish  treason.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  South 
made,  as  penalty  for  its  violation,  that  the  slave  should  Carolina  could  not  declare  murder,  riot,  or  forcible 
be  free,  Urns  setting  the  precedent  that  Congress  had  a  rescue  as  treason,  and  hang  those  who  should  commit 
pafwer  to  provide  for  emancipation  of  slaves.  How  truly  either  of  those  oflbnces.  But  ,  would  that  make  it  trea- 
was  the  Hbn.  Senator  now  in  the  position  of  those  whom  son?  Treason  could  only  be -committed  against  that 
he  had  denounced  in.  i  850  as  traitors  to  the  South.  He  power  whose  laws  and  authorities  were  supreme  in  tha 
then  referred  to  Mr  Clemens’  argument  that  the  Fu-  State.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the 
gitive  Slave  Law  had  baen  as  well  executed  as  auy  otheT  supreme  law ;  and  he  said  that  the  Constitution  and 
!  law,  and  commented  on  the  proceedings  «t  Christiana  laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  the  supreme  and 
ancTBoston,  the  offenders  at  which  places  had  all  been  paramount  law — anything  in  State  Constitutions  or 
allowed  to  go  Scot  £ree.  He  replied  also  tc  Ur.  Clemens’  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Suppose  Con- 
argnment  against  the  right  of  secession,  against  any  gress.  should  pass  a  Revenue  Law  and  South  Carolina 
absolute  sovereignty  of  States,  and  against  the  doctrine  forbids  its  execution,  and  the  United  States  officers  in 
that  treason  eonld  be  committed  against  any  power  bat  Charleston  call  upon  the  citizens  of  that  city  to  aid  in 
the  United  States.  These  positions  he  opposed,  reading  the  execution  of  that  law— whioh  Constitutionispara- 
from  speeches  af  Mr.  Clemens  and  others,  in  refutation  monnt?  The  laws  of  the  land.  Can  South  Carolina 
of  them.  He  read  also  from  the  Constitutions  of  several  say  it  is  treason  to  obey  ?  She  may  hang  the  man  for 
States,  showing  that  treason  against  States  was  defined  obeying,  bat  she  can  never  make  it  treason.  It  was 
and  recognised.  true  he  had,  on  a  former  oocasion,  declared  his  inten- 

a™n,  Carolina,  he  said,  provided  for  treason,  and  tion  to  stand  by  Alabama ;  he  said  so  now.  He  was 
■  sons  who  would  be  traitorous  to  her  or  who  for  Alabama,  right  or  wrong ;  hat  he  was  not  for  her 


alreaflv  h  113  to  obtoin  votea-  Bribery  has 

ire  hi.  “  attempted  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  which 

r> We  baiiOT° 

0°hey  to  to  ,  6rs  at  Washington  are  sending  on 
ployed;0  00  sub"Pro'Slavory  Hunkers  here,  to  be  em- 
I  think  ‘6eleotioo«ering!  but  this  money  influence, 
Pteachin.1  m  °°lmteractec’  by  exposure  and  suitable 
heoocrats  r,  Anti-Slftvery  Whigs  and  Free  Soil 
Ihey  .’  1  trust>  aro  roused  up  to  efficient  aotion. 
°Psrationa  ?  ^me  S°rt  BeParately,  but  their  viiews  and 
enabled  to  h°°i  l°  Slmilar  result3'  1  hope  yon  will  be 
^“hiadio  ti'1  tbe  tCBult  of  tke  coming  election  here 
nation  of  progress  in  tho  Anti-Slavery  oause.” 

Ia*  L0,.,  - - - 

^cat’on  1,  RAV£R  — Mr.  Frank,  the  agent  of  tho 
tssned  in  ,  left  at  oar  office  tho  Lord’s  Prayer, 
Ptove,  *  alt°sether  new,  and,  as  it  will  probably 
'he  Pray,80  *T°  maaner-  Each  soparate  petition  in 
Waving  o/’t'8  **tly  illustrated  by  an  emhlematio  on- 
‘'t’ation-  *  subjeot>  and  the  Prayer  itself  is  printed 
troll  oaloni  ^T’  8°  that  11,0 1,11010  °eoupiea  a  largo  sheet 
®bjeot  we  „8  4  to  attraot  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Its 
‘“Press  uro  "Um8  t0  be  to  make  moro  P°Pnlar  and  40 

‘ho  besnt„  „  n,  tb°  niind>  hy  piotorial  representation, 
Si1'>,  >nd  a  *  power  ot  the  simplest,  most  comprehen- 
^  Will  b-  athllms  prayer  that  was  ever  offerod. 

00  nUit  that  object  shall  be  gained. 

Meeting  T.  (b,8Te  re°eived  the  Report  of  the  Annual 
a>ety,  ijut ,  0  01ci  Saratoga  Distriot  Anti-Slavery  So- 
Pppesr  ne  t°  *°r  Puhl>c«tion  this  week.  It  shall 


they  Will  be  equ  jf  this  particular,  yon  seen  snogged  teeth  on  either  side.  In 

-  "  0;::b;:LcfTahere.  we  have  no  such  om-  «P  ^ ^  qoiflifted  a  hemisphere  of  itseif 
have  tho  advantog  t  ^  determination  to  execute  du,£  Bnr6ce,  like  a  floating  island.  But  through 
hf' *  '"is  law,”  unless,  indeed,  Marshal  Tnkey  aboT  channel  you  mnst  make  your  way  with  the 
“  law.  while  it  is  w,  _  fiftceQ  hundred  scoun-  ta‘a  10  .  tion,  which  were  to  reach  down  into 

will  furnish  the  nam^sO;  ^  .rmerently  Btylea  those  °recesseg  „f  the  heart.  And  then  tho  head 

drels,”  as  Wende  h  volunteered  to  help  him  th  Sirocco  breath,  which  would  almost  turn  the 

saviours  of  our  00O”  y  .f  of  tho  execution  of  the  “‘"tt  of  a  c^adHe,  Ud  be  heating  constantly 
send  Sims  back  to  Oe»g  •  law>  ;3  beyond  stomach  ft  sea-sickness  unknown  in  any  and 

l8W’  hr  “rore  Would  those  law-abiding  citizens  risk  W  J  untU  yon  would  bo  ready  to 

a  peradrenture.  W  by  the  Rescue  of  some  5ommission  in  deep  despair, 

the  liberties  of  their  '  they  Mt  0vor  again  the  abandon  y  n  r  have  seen  more  and 

Rumuelling  Shodrach  •  ,  Questions  not  to  This  i.s  not  E| Lacribed  And  no  minister  with 

horrors  of  Christiana  and  Syracuse  t!ian 

be  asked !  ,  .  noW  in  full  blast  on  the  whom  I  w&s  have  rebuked  me  sharply  for 

Our  LegisiaUvefurnac^  ^  ^  com0  out  from  abomination;  b  work  upon  the  heart,  and 

Maine  baw,  too.  remains  to  be  seen.  There  doing  1  ,  ,  theQ  all  these  outward  “  filthinesses 

such  a  forge  and  such  tke  BiU  it-  get  that  cleans  >  But  the  church  and 

are  not  many  who  come  on  poniy  ^  ^  ^  ’of  the .flesh  ’  would  he  cle  ^  ^  ^ , 

self.  The  great  game  is  to  am  TOting  for  the  pulpit  both  are  not  to  judge  of  what  lies 

to  make  it  useless,  or  ‘“gainst  the  whoie  W  if  have  do3"  wflee? 

amendments  “CUBe  ‘°  of  dispute  is  on  an  beyond  by  h  of  Fire  and  Brimstone,  with 

they  prevail.  The  P01”  # Tote  of  the  people,  I  usedtopamt  ^  comman(1 .  „Bt  Bome  of  these 

amendment  rofernng  ooBie  operatiTe  It  is  what  of  we  used  to  discover  at  Enquiry 

on  tho  day  after  the  Law  ^  ^  the  operation  Lakes  of  Ac  ^  ^  fearful.  1  u3ed  to  exhort 

proposed  that  the  q“e8tl0“  8„bmitted  to  a  popular  Meetings  wer  their  heart8>  and  flee  what 

„f  the  law  for  a  ‘welvemonth  b  ^  ^  May  ThlB  erfl  to  look  ^  ^  gtagnating  thcre,  *0  poison 
vote,  yea  and  nay,  on  the  i  J  ^  Bin,  and  is  dee  p  wells  of  p  ^  ^  ufe  of  the  80a]  But  there 


proposed  that  the  question  P  ^  a  pop„lar  Meetings  were  their  heart8>  and  see  what 

of  the  law  for  a  twelvemonth  b  ^  ^  May  ThlB  rfl  to  look  ^  ^  gtagnating  thcre,  to  poison 
vote,  yea  and  nay,  on  the M ^  rf  the  Bffl,  and  ,s  healtb  and  life  of  the  soul.  But  there 

was  brought  forward  by  ata  sed  byother8.  ^  destroy  ^  w  Seep  as  that,  in  a  hundred 


■  Clemens’  t>o-  crowaea.  Tne  i.aaies  occapiea  au  1 
hi.  veches  or  iKou-anu  those' made  since  She  “d  most  of  the  seats  in  the  reporters’  gaUery. 
passage  oAhe  Compromise  maasuree,  maintaining  that  The  Debate  was  continued  on  Saturday  : 

all  the  positions  denounced  by  Mr.  C.  in  1850  as  base,  Mr.  Clemens  said  that  in  one  of  the  papers  of  this 

infamous,  traitorous  or  dishonourable,  in  relation  to  city  it  was  stated,  this  morning,  that  the  Senate  was 

the  Compromise,  were  now  occupied,  approved  and  8ns-  disgraced  by  what  took  place  yesterday.  When  the 

tained  by  that  Senator.  If  these  things  appear  (and  Senator  from  South  Carolina  announced  his  determina- 
who  could  doubt  it,  since  he  had  shown  them  all  by  the  tion  to  make  an  sssault— when  he  came  prepared  and 
Senator’s  own  speeohss),  -who  could  but  say  that  Sena-  armed  for  carrying  that  assault  into  execution,  by  read- 
tor  Clemens  was  a  pretty  specimen  of  a  witness  to  stand  ing  all  descriptions  of  accusations—could  any  one  be 
ud  in  the  Senate  and  arraign  anyone  for  inconsistency,  60  unreasonable  as  to  suppose  he  should  be  allowed  all 
or  calumniate  anyone  byimputing  dishonour  and  crime,  the  war  on  his  side  ?  Had  the  Senator  confined  him- 
In  1860  the  Senator  laid  down  a  platform,  upon  which  8eif  to  a  review  of  his  political  course,  he  would  have 
all  true  and  honourable.  Saatbera  men  stood  with  uttered  no  term  of  harshness ;  but  the  Senator  had  at - 
honour  aud  dignity;  but  aaw,  he  who  laid  down  the  ^tempted  to  defame  him  personally— had  sought  out  in  a 
nLatform  denounces  those  who  Still  remain  firm  upon  it,  low  and  scurilons  newspaper  in  Alabama  a  charge 
and  who  are  for  resisting  this  Compromise,  which  the  against  his  private  character,  and  had  attempted  to  give 
Sen  ator  himself  declared  a  base?  ignominious  surrender  it  dignity  and  importance  by  retailing  it  here.  Wl*en 
to  traitors  and  knaves.  In  a  former  speech  he  (Mr.  the  Senator  did  tils,  he  had  treated  him  and  his  charge 
Rhav-t)  had  maintained  that  States  alone  could  be  ad-  in  the  only  manner  they  deserved.  Nothing  else  that 
mitted  constitutionally,  and  a B  California  was  not  a  the  Senator  said  against  him  was  new.  It  had  already 
State  her  admission  was  dearly  unconstitutional.  This  been  said  over  and  over  again  in  Alabama,  and  had 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  had  declared  to  be  nonsense,  there  been  refuted.  It  was  not  because  he  had  been 
for  with  the  exception  of  Texas,  Vermont  and  Ken-  charged  with  the  abandonment  ot  States  Rights  princi- 
tuckv  all  the  States  had  come  m  as  Territories— the  pies  that  called  forth  his  remarks,  but  it  was  the  attack 
act  of  admission  constituting  and  recognising  them  as  upon  his  personal  integrity  which  demanded  the  use  of 
States  Such  was  the  case  in  Alabama.  To  this  he  that  language,  which  he  never  intended  to  recall.  Mr. 
f  Mr  Rhefcfc)  now  replied,  maintaining  his  original  po-  Clemens  then  proceeded  to  refute  the  attack  made  upon 
ol7i/w  that  never,  till  California,  was  any  Territory  his  political  consistency,  concerning  the  Compromise 
SJmittad  as  a  State.  He  declared  the  Senator  from  Acts,  before  and  since  their  adoption.  He  had  denied 
Alabama  ignorant  of  the  history  of  his  own  State.  She  in  debate  on  the  Compromise  that  the  President  had 
»  qt  tie— a  sovereign'  State— before  her  admission,  power  to  coerce  Texas  into  submission,  but  had  not,  by 
W  g  tub  -would  not  thank  -the  Senator  for  the  do-  that,  admitted,  that  Texas  was  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
aa0j  n  osi  tion  in  whioh  he  had  placed  her.  He  eon-  pendent  State— independent  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
gviorT<f  the  Senator  from  Alabama  as  hard  driven  in  United  States.  All  States  were  sovereign,  except  so 
th0  admission  of  California,  when  he  had  far  as  their  sovereignty  was  oiroumscribed  by  the  Con- 
aorissoum  but  to  »  Mm  statwat th?  facts  »f  her  stituWoa  of  tho  United  States,  fa  bis  speech  in  »c- 


Stojte  —At  Saratoga  Springs,  23th  instant,  Mrs.  Su¬ 
sannah  P.  Stone,  60,  widow  of  the  late  William  L. 
Stone,  Esq.,  former  editor  of  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser. 

Deveeeux.— In  Providence,  R.  I.  19th  instant,  Mrs 
Tabitha  S.  Devereux,  widow  of  the  late  Nathaniel 
K.  Devereux,  and  sister  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Story,  80  years  11  months. 

Bailey. — At  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  11th  instant, 
Charles  G„  son  of  Dr.  G.  and  Margaret  L.  Bailey, 
aged  two  months  and  eight  days. 

Agents  of  the  Massachusetts  A-  S-  Society 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Mansgors  of 
the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Lecturing 
Agents  were  appointed  as  follows ;  Parker  Pills- 
bury,  Lucy  Stone,  Daniel  Foster,  George  W. 
Putnam,  Joseph  J.  Locee,  and  Alonzo  J .  Grover. 
Daniel  S.  Whitney  of  Boylston,  and  William  H. 
Fish  of  Milford,  were  also  appointed  Agents  for  occa¬ 
sional  lecturing  service.  Rev.  William  B.  Stone  of 
West  Brookfield  is  expected  to  commence  a  lecturing 
agency  in  March.  Lewis  Ford  was  appointed  Finan¬ 
cial  Agent,  to  include  lecturing  also,  as  opportunity 
may  arise. 

Samuel  May,  Jr.,  was  re-appointed  General  Agent. 
Chahles  C.  Burlaigh  is  labouring  in  Plymouth 
county,  as  an  Agent  of  the  Old  Colony  Anti-Slavery 
Society.— m. 
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national  anti-slavery  standard. 


Simitar 


Natoleon,  like  Julius  Csesar,  implanted  himself 
and  his  generations  immoveably  on  the  mind  of  his 
nation.  The  dagger  of  Brutus,  the  temporary  resto¬ 
ration  of  former  freedom,  the  brilliant  regal  tempta¬ 
tions  of  Mare  Antony,  profited  nothing,  and.  resulted 
only  in  disappointment  and  defeat — in  Fhillipi  and 
Aetium.  The  Roman  people  thought  but  of  him 
■whose  fire  hundred  battles  had  made  them  the 
mightiest  of  the  earth.  They  would  hare  none  but 
Csesar ;  and  they  willingly  submitted  to  another  of 
his  race,  who  consolidated, '  amid  proscription  and 
slaughter,  an  empire  boundless  in  sway,  and  nearly 
so  in  time,  the  traces  and  influence  of  which  even 
still  endure.  The  same  lot  has  fallen  to  Napoleon. 
His  death  at  St.  Helena,  the  changes  that^have  en¬ 
sued  from  legitimate  Royalty  to  limited  Monarchy, 
and  from  that  to  the  widest  freedom,  hare  in  his 
case  availed  not  either.  Whenever  the  people's 
voice  rises,  tho  shout  is  for  Napoleon.  They  will 
hare  hid  ashes  back  to  repose  amidst  them  whom  he 
loved  so  well ;  they  will  have  his  nephew  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  their  new  republic;  and  now,  like  the  Romans 
of  old,  they  will  yield  up  all  power  only  to  him  who, 
with  sanguinary  and  brutal  severity,  prepares  to 
perpetuate  the  Napoleon  dominion — who  already 
acts  as  Octavius,  and  in  whom  they  fondly — too 
fondly,  perhaps — view  a  future  Augustus.  Similar 
to  tho  Csesar  dynasty  of  Rome,  the  Imperial  family 
of  France  promised  to  occupy  men’s  minds  for  many 
ages  to  come.  “  On  parlera  de  sa  gloire” — “  they 
will  speak  of  his  glory  ” — augured  Beranger  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  during  the  Bourbon  Restoration ;  “  and," 
continued  he,  “  in  fifty  years  hence  they  will  give 
ear  to  no  other  story" — "dans  cinquanta  ans  ne 
eonr.aii.ra  pas  d’autre  histoire.”  The  prophecy  is 
proved  before  its  time.  Little  more  than  half  the 
period  foretold  has  elapsed,  and  France  is  absorbed 
in  tho  imperial  theme.  At  such  a  moment  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  actual  status  and  condition  of  the 
present  Napoleon  generation  becomes  of  momentous 
interest  to  ail.  M«3t  readers,  therefore — even  those 
who  have  information  and  recollections  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  yet  whose  memory  may  he  helped  by  these  de¬ 
tails — will  not,  we  presume,  be  sorry  to  receive  the 


party,  and  w 


parted  modern  Caesar.  and  about  his  -widely-extenaea 
Kindred. 

Napoleon’s  proud  assertion  that  he  was  “  the 
Rodoinh  of  his  race,”  and  that  his  patent  of  nobility 
dated  from  the  battle  of  Monte  Notto,  must  not 
stand  literally  as  evidence  of  the  humble  origin  of 
tho  Bonaparte  family,  but  rather  of  the  haughty 
mind  of  the  Imperial  ruler,  which  could  ill  brook 
the  idea  of  inferiority,  even  in  this  respect,  to  other 
potentates,  though  Hapsburgh  and  Bourbon  " — 
among  them. 

From  a  remote  period  were  distinguished  in  Italy 
the  Bonapartes — or  rather  Buonapartes,  for  so  the 
name  was  originally  spelt,  and  so  was  it  pei'YC-"''’" 
coutinued  with  the  u  by  the  enemies  of  Nap' 
for  the  purpose  ol  recalling  his  foreign  origin  and 
his  birth  away  from  the  land  of  France.  As  far 
back  as  the  twelfth  century  we  find  the  name  of 
John  Buonaparte  enrolled  in  the  list  of  tho  gallant 
•Knights  of  la.  James  of  Calatrava.  This  celebrated 
order  admitted  within  its  community  those  only  who 
were  of  noble  birth,  and  thus  we  have  proof  that 
the  Bonnparto  family  hold  at  that  distant  epoch  no 
inconsiderable  position  in  the  world.  The  cradle  of  | 
the  race  seems  to  have  been  at  Treviso,  whence  the 
descendants  passed  into,  and  obtained  note  in,  vari¬ 
ous  countries  ol  Italy.  In  1512,  Gabriel  Buonaparte, 
of  the  Sarzana  division  of  the  family,  went  to  Cor¬ 
sica,  and,  fixing  his  residence  at  Ajaccio,  foundod 
tho  branch  wlicnee  sprang  Napoleon.  From  this 
Gabriel  Buonaparte  descended  Charles,  tho  father  of 
Napoleon,  who  was  the  first  who  dropped  the  u  in 
tile  name. 

Charles  Bonaparte  was  born  the  20th  of  March. 
1743.  Having  studied  law  at  Pisa,  and  attained 
eminence  as  an  advocate,  he  resigned  the  gown  for 
the  sword,  to  assist  in  the  gallant  and  patriotic 
stand  made  against  the  French  for  the  independence 
of  his  country.  At  tho  disastrous  termination  of  the 
conflict,  he  would  iiavs  exiled  himself  with  his  kins¬ 
man  Paoli,  but  was  dissuaded  from  the  step  by  his 
wealthy  uucle,  the  Archdeacon  of  Ajaccio;  and  he 

’ . i  in  the  sequel  reconciled  to  tho  conquering  I 

‘•--‘-J  by  the  French  Governor  of  | 
miifat  of  this  discord  of  fights 
and  skirmishes  that  Charles  Bonaparto,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  possessing  a  handsome  person  and  great 
vivacity  of  intellect,  married  Maria  Lsetitia  de  Ra- 
niolino,  c.ne  of  the  most  beautiful  maidens  of  Corsica, 
and  a  lady  of  incomparable  firmness  of  mind.  Du¬ 
ring  the  years  of  civil  war,  eho  partook  the  dangers 
of  her  husband,  and  used  to  accompany  him  through 
ail  the  toils  and  difficulties  of  the  mountain  cam¬ 
paign.  Charles  Bonaparte,  who,  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  French  ascendancy,  became  Recorder  of  a 
tribunal  in  Corsica,  Representative  of  the  nation  and 
member  of  the  Assam  by  of  Noble  Deputies  at  the 
French  Court,  died  at  Montpellier,  the  24th  Febru¬ 
ary,  1785,  in  his  fortieth  year.  His  lovely  and  high- 
spirited  wife,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  Madame 
Merc,  lived  long  after  him,  witnessed  all  the  glories 
and  tho  misfortunes  of  her  mighty  son,  survived  him 
also,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1832,  aged  82.  Her 
ther,  it  should  be  remarked,  had  married  for  her 
second  husband  a  Swiss  officer  in  the  French  service, 
named  reach,  and  iiad  by  him  a  son,  Ginseppo, 
afterwards  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Fcsch,  who  was 
thus  half-brother  of  Lsetitia  Bonaparte.  The  issue 
of  Charles  and  Lsotitia  Bonaparte  were  thirteen 
children ;  of  these,  five  died  in  infancy.  The  others 
and  their  progeny  we  shall  now  set  forth ;  averting, 
however,  the  regular  order,  so  far  as  to  begin  with 
tho  second  and  the  great  son,  Napoleon,  and  to  fol¬ 
low,  for  reasons  we  shall  mention,  with  his  nophew, 
the  present  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  and  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  | 
tho  Rhine,  was  the  second  son  of  Charles  and  Laatitia 
Bonaparte;  he  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  the  15th  Au¬ 
gust,  I7GD.  fie  became  First  Consul  the  9th  No¬ 
vember,  1739,  and  Emperor  the  ISth  May,  1804. 
His  first  forced  abdication  was  on  the  11th  April, 
1314:  his  second,. alter  the  battle  ol  Waterloo,  on 
thl  224  Juno,  1815.  He  died  a  prisoner  at  St.  He¬ 
lena,  the  5th  May,  1821.  Such  is  the  frame  of  dates 
which  embraces  a  career  that  stands  unrivalled  in 
tho  modern  history  pf  the  world.  Napoleon  married, 
first,  on  the  8th  March,  1796,  Maria  Roso  Josephine 
Tascnsr  do  la  Pagerie,  Viscountoss  Dowager  do 
Beauharnais  (see  below,  Family  of  Josephine),  a 
remarkable  woman,  who  seemed  to  bo  the  good  ge¬ 
nius  ot  Napoleon’s  prosperity,  and  who  died  of  grief 
when  his  ruin  came.  After  the  unkind  and  unwise 
divorce  from  Josephine,  Napoleon  married,  secondly, 
tho  24  April.  1310,  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter'.of  Francis  II.,  Emperor  of  Austria.  By 
the  Empress  Josephine,  who  died  at  Malmaison,  the 
29th  May,  1814,  Napoleon  had  no  issue.  By  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa,  who  died  Duchess  of  Parma, 
the  J  7th  Dccembor,  1847,  the  Emperor  left  an  only 
son,  Napoleon,  King  of  Romo,  born  at  Paris,  the  20th 
March,  1811,  too  child  of  many  hopes,  who  termi¬ 
nated  a  short  and  melancholy  life,  as  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt,  the  22:1  July,  1832.  On  the  extinction  of  the 
issue  of  tim  Emperor  Napoleon,  his  elder  brother 
Joseph  became  his  representative.  Joseph  is  now- 
dead,  leaving  a  daughter  only;  consequently  the 
male  representation  would  properly  dovulve  on  the 
next  brother  Lnciea,  and  liis  descendants ;  but  it  it 
maintain  -d  that  Lucien  was  not  admitted  to  the 
position  of  a  French  prince  until  1815,  long  after  his 
younger  brother,  Louis ;  and  that  Lucien,  ns  well  as 
the  youngest,  Jerome,  having  married  without  the 
Imperial  consent,  was  excluded  from  the  succession 
in  18D4.  Upon  tiieso  grounds,  it  is  further  insisted, 
that,  according  to  tho  order  of  precedence  established 
by  tho  Cons:  Union  of  the  Empire,  the  male  repre¬ 
sent;,.:  ion  of  the  family  of  Bonaparte  now  belongs  to 
tho  youngest  and  sole  surviving  son  of  Louis  Bona¬ 
parte,  by  bi|  wife,  Hortense  de  Beauharnais,  who  is 

Napoleon  Louis  Charlos  Bonaparte,  the  present 
President  of  the  French  Republic. — This  extraordi¬ 
nary  man,  who  presides,  with  bloodstained  and  dcs- 
r»iiae  authority,  over  the  destinies  of  France,  was 
born  at  Paris,  the  20th  April,  1808.  A  reported  re¬ 
mark  of  his  mother  liortense,  during  his  cat  iy  youth> 
eooms  verified  by  the  events  of  las  life :  “  That 
child."  said  she,  “is  a  mere  compound  of  obstinacy 
and  daring."  His  career  has,  up  to  this  time,  been 
one  of  imminent  danger  and  wonderful  success.  His 
attempt  a:  .Strasbourg,  his  invasion  of  Boulogne,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  few  followers  and  an  eagle,  and  his 
escape  from  Ham,  were  but  preludes  to  his  reappear¬ 
ance  in  France  in  1848,  when  his  election  as  deputy 
ia  the  National  Assembly  for  tho  department  of  I 
Yonue,  tho  26th  September  of  that  year,  began  the 
new  fortunes  of  himself  and  his  House. 

By  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  11th 
Ootober,  1848,  the  laws  which  had  exiled  the  Bona- 
partos  from  France  wore  abrogated;  and  on  tho 
10th  and  11th  of  the  following  December,  Napoleon 
Louis  was  chosen  President  of  tbe  Republic  by! 


than  six  millions  of  votes.  What  he  has  just 
done,  and  what  he  is  next  to  do,  belong,  as  yet,  to 
no  other  report  than  public  alarm  and  public  discus¬ 
sion.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  unmarried. 

With  this  digression  we  now  return  to  the  Tegular 
descent  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  The  whole  sur¬ 
viving  issue  of  Charles  and  Lsetitia  Bonaparte  were 
five  sons  and  three  daughters,  who,  in  their  proper 
order,  genealogically  rank  as  follows : 

I.  Joseph  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  on  the  7th 
January,  1768,  Prince  Imperial  and  Grand  Elector 
of  France ;  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  30th 
March,  1806 ;  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  from 
the  6tli  June,  1808,  to  1814.  On  the  second  abdica¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon,  Joseph  purchased  considerable 
estates  in  North  America,  and  retired  thither  with 
the  title  of  Count  Survillicrs.  He  had  married,  the 
1st  August,  1794,  Maria  Julia  Clary,  the  elder  sister 
of  the  present  Queen  Dowager  of  Sweden,  the  widow 
of  King  Charles  John  Bernadotte.  By  Maria  Julia 
Clary  (who  died  the  7th  of  April,  1845)  Joseph  had 
two  daughters  :  one,  Charlotte,  widow  of  her  cousin 
Napoleon  Louis,  the  President’s  eldest  brother, _  died 

.839 ;  the  other,  the  elder,  Zenaida,  is  the  wife  of 
_ _ cousin  Charles,  Prince  of  Canino.  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte  died  the  28th  July,  1844. 

II.  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  of  whom, 

HI.  Lucien  Bonaparte,  born  at  Ajaccio  in  1775, 
successively  President  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun¬ 
dred,  Minister  of  the  Interior  under  the  Consular 
Government,  and  Ambassador  to  Madrid  in  1801. 
In  1804,  the  year  of  Napoleon’s  assumption  of  the 
Imperial  diadem,  he  retired  to  Italy,  and,  establish¬ 
ing  his  residence  in  the  Eternal  City,  purchased  an 
estate  within  the  Territories  of  the  Church,  at  Ca¬ 
nino,  near  Viterbo.  This  the  Pope  raised  into  a 
principality,  inscribing  at  the  same  time  the  name 
of  “  the  Prince  of  Canino”  among  the  Roman  noblos. 
In  1810,  distrustful  of  the  security  of  his  asylum  in 
Italy,  Lucien  embarked  for  the  United  States,  but 
—as  captured  by  two  English  frigates,  and  conveyed 

Malta,  to  await  the  orders  of  our  Government. 

In  conformity  with  those  instructions,  he  v 
transferred  to  England,  where  he  arrived  the  18th 
December,  and  fixed  himself  in  Shropshire,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Ludlow,  On  a  beautiful  estate  he 
was  allowed  to  purchase.  Here  he  sojourned,  de¬ 
voted  to  literature  and  the  repose  of  domestic  life, 
until  the  peace  of  1814  opened  his  way  to  the  Con- . 
tinent,  and  enabled  him  to  return  to  his  old  friend 
and  protector.  Pius  VII.  During  the  hundred  days 
he  played  a  prominent  part,  and  again  held  in 
France  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  After  the  con¬ 
flict  at  Waterloo,  he  urged  the  Emperor  to  make  one 
great  effort  in  defence  of  his  throne ;  hut  the  mighty 
mind  of  Napoleon  was  then  either  at  fault  ortho 
man  himself  was  betrayed.  Ho  listened  not  to  his 
brother’s  counsel,  and  Lucien  with  difficulty  effected 
his  escape  to  Rome.  There  the  Prince  of  Canino 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  much  respected  in 
life,  and  there  he  died  “  *’  ' 
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n  the  20th  June, 

Lucien  was,  after  Napoleon,  the  ablest  and  most 
ambitions  of  the  Bonapartes ;  and  at  one  time  v:- 
Iiterary  and  scientific  attainments  received  the 
preposterous  laudation  from  the  French  savans.  His 
“  Charlemagne  ’’  made  its  first  appearance  in  London 
in  1814,  hut  the  success  it  met  with  was  very  indif¬ 
ferent.  Besides  this  heavy  epic,  the  Prince  of  Ca¬ 
nino  published  two  other  works  —  “  Stellin 
novel ;  and  the  “  Cyrneide ;  or,  Corsica  Saved. 

By  his  first  marriage,  in  1795,  with  Christina 
Boyer  (who  died  in  1801),  Lucien  Bonaparte  left 
issue  two  daughters.  The  elder,  Charlotte,  born  the 
13th  of  May,  1796,  is  widow  of  the  Roman  Prince 
Gabrielli,  by  whom  she  has  a  son  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  younger  Daughter  of  Lucien  by  this 
marriage,  Christiana  Egypt®,  was  married  in  1826 
to  Lora  Dudley  Coutts  Stuart,  eighth  son  of  the  first  | 
Marquis  of  Bute,  and  died  at  Rome  the  14th  of  May, 
1847,  leaving  an  only  son.  Lucien  married,  second¬ 
ly,  in  1802,  Alexandria  Laurentia  de  Blesohamp, 
by  whom  (who  survives  him,  and  is  now  Princess 
Dowager  of  Canino)  he  left  issue — Charles  Luc' 
Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano,  born  at  Paris, 

24th  May,  1803,  member  of  the  principal  scientific 
academies  of  Europe  and  America,  marriod,  the  29th 
June,  1822,  to  his  cousin  Zenaida,  only  surviving 
child  oi  his  lato  uncle  Joseph,  by  whom  he  has  three 
sons,  Joseph,  Lucien,  and  Napoleon,  and  five  daugh¬ 
ters,' Julia,  married  to  Alexander  de  Gallo,  Marquis 
of  Rcccagiovine ;  Charlotte,  married  to  Count  Peter 
Primoli ;  Maria,  married  to  Paul,  Count  of  Capello ; 
Augusta,  and  Bathilda.  Louis,  born  the  4th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1813.  Peter  Napoleon,  born  the  12th  of 
September,  1815.  Antony,  born  tho  31st  of  Ootober, 
1816.  Lsetitia,  bom  the  1st  December,  1804 ;  mar¬ 
ried,  in  1821,  to  Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.,  her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  ill  Greece,  by  whom  she  has  issue  two 
sons.  Alfred  and  William.  Maria,  born  the  12th 
Octobor,  1818,  married  to  Count  Vincent  Valentini 
of  Canino.  Constantia,  born  the  30th  January,  1822, 
a  nua  of  the  Saorfi  Cceur,  at  Rome. 

IV.  Louis  Bonaparte,  born  at  Ajaccio,  the 
September,  1778,  successively  Constable  and  Arch- 
Chancellor  of  France,  in  1804;  King  of  Holland,  in 
1806,  which  dignity,  finding  himself  a  mere  viceroy 
to  his  Imperial  brother,  he  abdicated  in  1810.  Louis, 
witli  the  tide  of  Duke,  and  Count  of  St.  Leu,  retired 
from  public  life,  and  after  1815  went  to  reside  in  the 
Roman  States.  The  Whole  life  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
the  most  amiable  of  his  family,  was  embittered  by 
his  unhappy  marriage,  with  the  famous  Hortense  de 
Beauharnais,  the  daughter  of  Josephine  (see  below, 
Family  of  Josephine),  which  took  place  the  3d  Jan- 
1802.  Ho  and  his  beautiful  wife  could  never  agree : 
quarrels  and  separation  ensued  _;  yet  it  would  appear 
the  fault  was  mainly  on  the  side  of  Hortense,  who 
was  an  ambitious  politician,  and  lived  but  in  public 
excitement  and  state  intrigue.  Hortense,  however, 
had  groat  attractions  and  great  talents ;  her  taste 
and  skill  in  poetry  and  music  were  well  known ;  hei 
beautiful  romance  of  “Partant  pour  la  Syrie”  is 
popular  still.  Louis  died  the  25th  of  July,  1846. 
By  his  consort  Hortense  (whose  death  occurred  the 
3d  October,  1837)  Louis  had  three  sons ;  the  eldest, 
Napoleon,  died  a  ehild  in  t-807 ;  the  second,  Napo¬ 
leon  Louis.  Prince  R-yal  of  Holland,  born  the  11th 
Ootober,  180A  married  his  cousin  Charlotte  (de¬ 
ceased  7u  l839),  second  daughter  of  his  undo  Joseph, 
ttnd  died  issueless  the  17th  March,  1831 — the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  the  Bolognese  expedition,  i«a  which  he  was 
engaged,  having  caused  his  death.  Tho  third  and 
only  surviving  child  of  Louis  and  Hortense  ia  Napo¬ 
leon  Louis  Charles,  the  President  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public  (see  above) . 

V.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  horn  at  Ajaccio,  tho  15th 
November,  1784,  King  of  Westphalia  from  the  1st 

December,  1807,  to  the  26th  October,  1813.  He - 

at  tlie  head  of  the  army  of  that  country  in  the  ii 
sion  of  Russia.  In  1814,  however,  the  Allies  deprived 
him  of  his  throne.  At  Waterloo,  he  commanded  tho 
left  wing  of  the  French  army,  and.  on  the  defeat  of 
the  Emperor,  retreated  with  the  debris  of  the  forces 
to  Paris.  He  subsequently  proceeded  to  Wirtem- 
burg,  and  was  created  a  Prince  of  that  kingdom  by 
■!"i  title  of  Duo  de^lontfort.  His  first  wife  (whom 

married  in  America,  in  1803,  and  from  whom  he 
separated  in  1805)  was  Elizabeth  Patterson,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,-  a  lady  of  Irish  extraction,  sister  of  Robert 
Patterson,  Esq.,  the  first  husband  of  the  late  Mar¬ 
chioness  Wellesley.  By  her  he  had  one  child,  Je- 

oie,  born  6th  July,  1805,  at  Baltimore,  where  he 

w  resides,  and  was  married,  the  9th  May,  1829, 

Miss  Susanna  Gay.  The  second  wife  of  Jerome  j 
Bonaparte  was  Frederica  Catherine  Sophia,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Frederick,  King  of.  Wirtemburg,  and  by  her 
(who  died  the  28th  Nov.,  1838)  lie  has  had  two  sons 
and  a  daughter :  Jerome,  Prince  of  Montfort,  Colonel 
in  the  service  of  Wirtemburg,  horn  at  Trieste,  24th 
August,  1814,  and  died  in  May,  1847 ;  Napoleon, 
Princo  of  Montfort,  horn  at  Trieste,  9th  September, 
1822 ;  and  Mathilda  Lsotitia,  horn  also  at  Trieste, 
27ih  May,  1820,  and  married,  in  1841,  to  Princo 
Anatol  Demidoff. 

_  Jerome  Bonaparto,  the  only  survivor  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  brothers  and  sisters  who  has  lived  to  return  from 
exile,  ia  now  Governor  of  the  Invalids  at  Paris,  and 
a  Marshal  of  France,  having  received  his  baton 
the  1st  of  January,  1850. 

-  VI.  Eh- 

married,  . . . >r, _ ,  ..  _ 

Her  husband  and  herself  were  made,  by  her  Imperial 
brother,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Lucca  and  Piombino 
in  1805,  and  Sovereign  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Tuscany  in  1809.  After  the  occupation  of  that  ter¬ 
ritory  by  the  allies,  Eliza  and  her  consort  retired  to 
Bohemia,  and  finally  to  Trieste.  She  died  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1820 ;  her  husband  survived  her  until  the  27th 
April,  1841,  They  liad  two  children,  Frederick, 
who  died  at  Rome,  Napoleona  Eliza,  born  3d  June, 
1800,  who  is  married  to  the  Count  Camorata. 

VII.  Pauline  Bonaparto,  born  the  20th  October, 
.780,  a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  the  fa- 
'ourite  and  dovotedly  attached  sister  of  Napoleon, 
iho  was  created  Princess  and  Duchess  of  Guastalla, 
the  31st  March,  1806;  hut  on  the  24th  May  follow¬ 
ing,  the  Duchy  was  reunited  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  6,005,000  livres  were  paid  to  the  Princess 
-•  compensation.  Pauline  was  married,  first,  in1 

31,  to  General.  Leolerc,  who  died  the  following 
_  a.r  at  St.  Domingo.  She  wedded,  secondly,  the 
28th  August,  1803,  Camillo,  Prince  de  Borghese ; 
she  had  no  issue  by  either  marriage.  The  Princess 
Pauline  died  at  the  Borghese  Palace,  near  Florence, 


the  9th  June,  1825 ;  her  husband,  Prince  Camillo, 
died  on  the  9th  May,  1832.  The  Princess  Pauline, 
who  never  deserted  Napoleon,  is  said  to  have  been 
not  a  little  instrumental  in  effecting  his  return  from 
Elba,  and  bis  restoration  to  tlie  imperial  throne.  A 
story  is  told  of  her,  that  she  was  the  model  of  the 
Venus  of  Canova. 

VIII.  Caroline  Bonaparte,  born  the  25th  March, 
1782,  married,  the  20th  January,  1800,  to  that  gal¬ 
lant  and  chivalrous  soldier  of  tho  Republic  and  the 
Empire,  Le  beau  Sabreur,  as  Napoleon  termed  him, 
Joachim  Murat,  born  the  2d  March,  1771,  Prince 
and  Grand  Admiral  and  Marshal  of  France,  Grand 
Duke  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  and,  in  1803,  King  of  Na- 
’  he  was  shot  to  death  the  13th  October,  1815. 
her  husband’s  demise,  the  Princess  Caroline 
lived  in  Austria,  under  the  title  of  Countess  of  Li- 
pona.  She  died  on  the  18th  Mayj  1839. 

Beyond  comparison,  superior  in  talents  to  all  her 
relatives,  with  the  exception  of  Napoleon  and  Lu¬ 
cien,  Caroline  Bonaparte  could  not  fail  to  win  the 
esteem  of  the  former ;  yet  he  dreaded  her  ambition, 
which,  according  to  his  account,  was  unbounded. 
As  Queen  of  Naples,  she  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
have  shown  great  ability,  and  winning  engaging 
condescension  in  securing  the  comfort  of  the  people, 
and  in  establishing  useral  institutions:  above  all, 
she  had  a  firmness  of  purpose  which  contrasted 
favourably  with  the  vacillation  of  her  husband. 
When,  after  the  flight  of  Murat,  Naples  was  exposed 
to  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  she  adopted  measures 
squally  prompt,  wise  and  energetic,  for  preserving 
:he  public  tranquility.  She  assembled  the  national 

guard,  which  she  placed  at  different  points  to - 

awe  a  licentious  populace ;  and  by  this  means 
hundreds  of  the  rioters  were  lodged  in  prison.  ___ 
watched  over  every  thing ;  nor  would  she  leave  the 
city  until  she  had  concluded  an  honourable  treaty 
with  Commodore  Campbell,  and  until  the  Austrians 
were  on  the  point  of  entering.  With  passports  from 
the  .Emperor  Francis,  she  then  proceeded  to  her 
destination  in  his  dominions,  where  she  afterwards 
remained,  and  where  she  died. 

Of  the  mental  superiority  of  the  ex-Queen,  no  le 
a  judge  than  Talleyrand  has  borne  this  testimony : 
“She  had  Cromwell’s  head  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
pretty  woman.” 

The  children  of  the  late  King  Joachim  and  Caro¬ 
line  Bonaparte  are  two  sons  and  two  daughters :  the 
sons  are,  Napoleon  Achilles  Murat,  bom  on  the  21st 
January,  1801,  married  to  a  grand-niece  of  General 
Washington,  which  lady  died  the  15th  April,  1847 ; 
and  Napoleon  Lucien  Murat,  born  the  16th  May, 
1803,  lately  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Ple¬ 
nipotentiary  from  France  at  the  Court  of  Turin. 
The  daughters  of  Joachim  and  Caroline  are  Lsetitia 
Josepha, born  the  25th  April,  1802,  married  to  Com 
Pepoli,  and  Louisa  Julia  Caroline,  born  the  2‘.  _ 
Maroh,  1805,  married,  at  Ravenna,  to  Count  Ras- 

FAMII.Y  OF  THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE. 

Maria  Rose  Josepha,  since  Josephine,  was  the  only 
surviving  ohild  of  Joseph  Gaspard  de  Taschc-r, 
Seigneur  de  la  Pagerie,  Knight  of  St.  Louis.  She 
was  born  on  the  24th  of  June,  1763,  and  was  first 
married,  the  13th  December,  1779,  to  Alexander 
Francis  Maria,  Viscount  de  Beauharnais,  by  whom 
she  had  issue  a  son,  Eugene,  and  a  daughter  Hor- 


THE  EMPEROR'S  NEW  CLOTHES. 

BY  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDEBSON. 

[  Translated  for  the  Weekly  Evening  Post.] 

[If  the  following  story  should  be  found  to  have 
allegorical  significance,  and  should  appear  to  reflect  | 
upon  any  of  those  patriots  who  have  been  mostr"  lTrn 

_  ___  _  he  distinguished  Swede 

whom  we  translate.  W e  had  not  been  aware,  until  the 
manuscript  was  placed  in  our  hands,  that  he  had  watch¬ 
ed  the  political  history  of  this  country  with  so  much 
=-* - ‘  ns  this  brief  but  pitby  sketch  seems  to  indicate. 


peror,  and  beeame 
Yenics,  and  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Frankfort. 
These  honours  ceased  with  tho  fortunes  of  Napo¬ 
leon  ;  but  by  his  marriage,  the  13th  January,  1806, 
with  Augusta  (who  died  the  13th  May,  1851),  tho 
daughter  of  Maximillian,  King  of  Bavaria,  Eugene 
preserved  a  high  position  among  the  princes  of  Eu¬ 
rope  :  he  was  made  Duke  of  Leuclitenburg  and 
Pnnee  of  Eichatadt,  with  large  territorial  posses¬ 
sions,  and  the  title  of  Serene  Highness  for  himself 
and  his  descendants.  Prince  Eugene  died  at  Mu¬ 
nich,  the  24th  September,  1824,  and  left  issue  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Augustus,  the  eldest  son, 
his  succesor,  married,  the  2d  January,  1835,  Dona 
Maria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  died  two  month- 
afterwards.  Maximillian,  the  second  son,  is  tli 
present  Duke  of  Leuchtenburg  and  Prince  of  Eicli- 
stadt.  He  was  married,  the  14th  July,  1839,  to 
Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  has  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
daughters  of  the  late  Prince  Eugene  are  Josephine, 
the  present  Queen  of  Sweden ;  Amelia,  widow  of 
DonPedrr  -nd  Empress  Dowager  of  Brazil;  and 
Theodolinda,  msort  of  Count  William  of  Wirtem- 

Hortense  de  Beauharnais,  tho  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1783,  was  consort  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Queen  of 
Holland,  and  died  Duohess  of  St.  Leu ;  she  was 
mother  of  the  present  President  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public  (see  above) . 

A  niece  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  daughter 
of  her  husband’s  elder  brother,  tho  last  Marquis  of 
Beauharnais,  is  rendered  for  ever  famous  by  an  act 
of  heroism  :  the  lady  is  Emilia  Louisa  de  Beauhar¬ 
nais,  who  was  married  in  1802  to  Antony  Count  de 
Lavalette,  and  who  saved  his  life  by  effecting  his 
escape  from  prison  in  1815.  Madame  de  La  vale”  - 
still  lives  a  widow. 

The  Viscount  de  Beauharnais,  Josephine’s  hus¬ 
band,  perished  on  the  scaffold,  one  of  the  last  vie” 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  23d  of  July,  1794; 
widow  was  rescued  from  the  same  danger  to  marry 
again  and  to  ascend  and  descend  from  an  Imperial 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  details  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  is  nearly  allied  to  some  of  the 
leading  potentates  of  Europe.  He  is,  through  the 
consort  of  his  uucle  Joseph,  whose  daughter  his  lati 
brother  married,  connected  with  the  reigning  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Sweden.  The  Duke  of  Leuchtenburg,  - 
general  in  the  Russian  service,  and  aide-de-camp 
and  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  is  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  first  cousin,  i  Through  the  House  of  Leuch¬ 
tenburg  tlie  President  has  also,  in  eonsequenco  of 
matrimonial  allianoe,  affinity  with  the  Empress 
Dowager  of  Brazil,  and  tlie  Queen  of  Portugal,  and 
with  tho  Royal  family  of  Wirtemburg.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  further  remarkable  that  there  is  no  instance 
of  a  connexion  between  any  of  the  Bonaparte?  and 
the  rival  Bourbons.  It  would  seem  that  the  J 
auoy  of  either  family  depends  not  on  the  uni 
the  supplanting  of  each  other. 

The  arms  of  tho  Bonapartes  of  Corsica  at 
two  bendlets  sinister,  between  two  stars  of  five  points 
or.”  For  these  family  arms  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
substituted  the  well-known  ensigns  of  the  French 
Empire,  “*Az.,  an  eagle  clutching  a  thunderbolt  or.” 
'"he  arms  of  Beauharnais  are,  “  Arg.,  a  fess.  as.” 

Fatal  Attack  on  the  Slave-Traders  of  Laoos. 
-An  attack  on  the  slave-traders  of  Lagos  was  made 
i  the  25th  of  November  last  by  the  oombined  crews 
of  a  squadron  of  cruisers,  comprising  23  boats,  with 
260  officers  and  men,  under  the  command  of  the  se¬ 
nior  offioer,  Commander  F.  S.  Forbes  of  the  11  Philo¬ 
mel.”  The  King  of  Lagos,  Corgioeco  by  name,  had 
forbidden  the  men  of  war  boats  from  coming  up  the 
river  to  Lagos ;  but  Mr.  Beecroft,  the  censul  at  Fer¬ 
nando  Po,  arranged  that  the  armed  boats  of  tbe 
squadron  should  accompany  him  up  the  river  under 
a  flag  of  truce.  When  within  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  town,  the  “  Bloodhound  ”  steamer  ground¬ 
ed  ;  and,  as  she  could  not  bo  got  off,  the  boats  formed 
line  and  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  kept  on  with 
the  flag  of  tryce  flying,  until  they  received  a  heavy 
fire  from  some  guns  and  musketry  on  6hore.  After 
exchanging  a  continuous  fire  for  nearly  an  hour, 
with  a  beach  lined  for  more  than  a  mile  with  bodies 
ot  men,  the  boats  dashed  at  the  shore,  and  effected  a 
landing  simultaneously  at  one  spot,  and  then,  leav¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  guard  at  the  boats,  about  160  officers  j 
— d  men  fought  their  way  into  the  town.  They  ] 
ire  met,  however,  with  most  determined  resistance 
„„  the  part  of  tho  Datives,  who  disputed  every  inch 
of  the  narrow  streets  intersecting  each  other,  and 
when  beat  out  of  one  street, _  ran  round  by  the  hack- 
ways  and  showed  front  again  at  the  end  of  the  other 
streets.  After  some  gallant  fighting  in  this  way 
against  an  inoreasing  enemy,  who  amounted  to  at 
least  5,000,  and  having  two  officers  killed  and  six 
men  wounded,  Captain  Forbes  fired  the  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  retreated  in  good  order,  and, 
having  reembarked,  proceeded  to  the  “  Bloodhound,” 
got  her  afloat  tho  same  night,  and  the  next  morning 
recrossed  the  bar;  the  force  having  sustained  the 
"  wo  of  the  mates  of  the  “  Niger,”  and  witfc 
seriously  wounded.  The  “  Niger  ”  took  thi  < 
wounded  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  proceeded  in  Bearch 
of  the  oommodore,  and  it  was  understood  that  Com¬ 
modore  Bruce  had  proceeded  to  Lagos  to  organize  i 
such  a  force  as  would  oompel  the  King  to  submission ;  j 
tha  “Harlequin,’’ in  the  mean  time,  by  her  presenoe 
off  the  coast,  preventing  the  King  of  Lagos  from 
forming  any  new  expedition  against  the  missionary 
itahlishment  at  Badagry.  — London  News. 

The  Secret  of  Education, —Repetition  is  the 
motoer  of  all  culture.  Like  the  fresco  painter,  let 
the  eduoator  lay  his  colours  on  the  wet  chalk ;  they 
will  dry  in,  indeed,  but  ho  will  renew  them  again 
i  and  again,  until  they  remain  and  bloom  for  ever. —  i 
I  Richter.  i 
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_  years  ago,  there  lived  an  Emperor  who  had 

a  passion  for  new  and  fine  clothes.  Upon  them  he 
expended  more  time  and  money  than  upon  any  other 
luxury.  He  cared  comparatively  little  for  military 
display;  he  had  no  joy  in  possessing  the  largest  and 
finest  theatre  in  the  world ;  he  did  not  even  desire 
to  rido  out  in  his  magnificent  equipage,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  displaying  some  new  and  elegant  gar¬ 
ments.  He  had  a  coat  for  each  hour  in  the  daj 
WheD  audience  was  asked  of  him,  the  answer  fre¬ 
quently  was  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
the  Emperor  was  with  his  council  of  state,  but  “  the 
Emperor  is  in  his  wardrobe." 

The  city  wherein  the  Emperor  resided  was  full  of 
life  and  gaiety,  and  much  frequented  by  strangers 
desiring  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  capital.  One  day, 
among  other  arrivals,  were  two  crafty  men,  who  had 
heard  of  the  Emperor’s  weakness,  and  who  passed 
themselves  off  as  weavers.*  They  pretended  that 
they  eould  make  a  cloth  of  tha  very  finest  quality, 
’”Mch  the  peculiar  property  of  being  invisible  to  all 
o  were  not  in  all  respects  fit  for  their  office,  or 
station,  or  employment  in  life.  _  , 

The  Emperor  having  heard  of  these  men,  said  to 
himself,  “  surely  such  clothes  would  be  excellent  for 
me ;  with  them  I  could  find  out  those  in  my  king¬ 
dom  who  arc  unfit  for  their  places',  and  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  clever  from  the  stupid.  I  must  have 
garments  of  this  fabrio  immediately.’’  Thereupon 
he  sent  for  the  two  canning  strangers,  made  them 
rioh  presents,  and  ordered  them  to  supply  him  with 
cloth  for  a  suit,  without  delay. 

Then  the  artful  fellows  proceeded  to  put  up  looms, 
and  to  go  through  the  motions  of  a  weaver.  They 
required  to  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  the 
finest  silk  and  most  refined  gold,  of  which  they  made 
use  whatever,  except  to  secrete  it  for  their  o 
advantage,  and  meantime  continued  to  work  at  I 
empty  looms  every  day  till  far  into  the  night. 

Thought  the  Emperor  to  himself  one  day, 
should  like  much  to  know  how  far  they  have  ; 
with  the  cloth,  and  how  it  looks."  Then  he  thouj 
that  no  man  who  was  fit  for  his  position  could  see 
and  that  gave  him  a  little  concern.  Although 
believed  there  was  no  great  danger  as  to  himself  on 
that  point,  yet  he  preferred  to  send  somebody  else 
first,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  subject.  The 
people,  meantime,  had  all  heard  of  the  peculiar  vir¬ 
tue  ol  the  new  cloth,  and  were  dying  with  curiosity 
to  have  so  convenient  a  mode  of  exposing  the  cf"- 
pidity  and  weakness  of  their  neighbors. 

Then  said  the  Emperor  to  himself,  “  I  will  send 
my  trusty  old  prime  minister  to  see  the  weavers. 
He  can  judge  best  haw  the  eloth  looks,  and  what 
kind  of  appearance  it  will  make  :  for  he  is  a' man  of 
intelligence,  and  no  one  fills  his  office  better  than  he.” 

The  good  old  minister  was  therefore  dispatched  to 
.  the  rooms  where  the  two  men  were  working  at  their 
I  empty  looms,  to  see  how  they  were  coming  o~ 
When  lie  had  entered,  and  put  on  his  glasses  to  i 
speot  the  cloth,  he  stared  with  ill  concealed  eurpris 
and  said  to  himself,  “  May  Heaven  preserve  me ! 
do  not  see  anything.”  He  was  too  crafty  a  minister, 
however,  to  make  this  remark  audible.  •* 

The  two  imposters  now  begged  him  to  come  nearer, 
and  asked  him  if  ho  approved  of  the  design  and  the 
colours,  at  the  same  time  pointing  at  the  empty  looms. 
The  poor  old  minister  bent  over  and  peered  into  tli 
looms,  but  could  see  nothing,  for  the  good  reasor 
that  there  was  nothing  to  see.  “My  goodness! 
said  he,  within  himself,  “  is  it  possible  that  lam  s 
stupid!  I  never  thought  so  before,  nor  was  it  eve 
suspected.  Can  it  be  possible  that  I  am  unfit  for  my 
office  ?  It  will  never  do  for  me  to  say  that  I  cannot 
see  this  cloth." 

“  Well,  you  do  not  say  anything  to  it.  What  do  | 
you  think  of  it  1 "  asked  one  of  the  men,  as  hi 
pidly  throw  the  shuttle. 

“  Oh,  it  is  very  handsome — quite  charming,’ 
swered  the  old  minister,  pushing  up  his  glasses. 
“  What  a  beautiful  design  it  is,  and  how  fine  tho  co 
lours  are  !  I  shall  report  to  his  majesty,  the  Em¬ 
peror,  that  t  am  pleased  with  it,  exceedingly.” 

“  We  are  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  weavers,  as  they 
proceeded  to  paint  out  the  colours  by  nan  -  —J  " 
plain  the  rare  design.  The  old  minister 
tention,  that  he  might  be  able  to  repeat  it  tq  the 
Emperor,  and  so  he  did. 

The  rogues  now  demanded  more  money,  and 
silk  and  gold  for  the  cloth,  all  of  which  they  quietly  j 
put  into  their  own  pockets  and  toiled  away  as  before  : 
at  tbe  empty  looms. 

The  Emperor,  delighted  at  the  favourable  report, 
soon  sent  another  honest  statesman  to  Bee  how  the  | 
weaving  was  coming  on,  and  whether  the  cloth  would 
soon  be  finished.  He  fared  exaotly  as  the  first he 
looked  and  looked,  but  as  there  was  nothing  to  see. 
he  also  nothing  saw. 

“Is  it  not  splendid  %*'  asked  the  two  we 
they  pretended  to  point  out  and  explain  the  design. 

Thought  the  statesman  to  himself,  “I  am  not  stu- 
pid  ;  Mfce  it  must  be  my  unfitness  for  the  good  of- 
fioe  I  B8$|  whioh  causes  me  not  to  perceive  anything. 
This  ialftrhuge,  but  If  it  be  so,  no  one  knows  ”  “ 
all  events.” 

He  also  praised  the  invisible  cloth  elaborately, 
and  assured  them  of  his  great  delight  with  the  se 
lection  of  odours  and  the  design.  He  also  reported 
'  i  the  Emperor  that  it  was  worderfnl. 

Nothing  was  now  talked  at  the  corn _ , 

the  people  hut  the  wonderful  cloth.  Finally,  it  was 
reported  to  be  finished,  and  the  Emperor  dotarmined 
to  go  to  see  it  before  it  was  taken  from  the  loom. 
He  went  in  oompany  with  a  number  of  distinguished 
courties,  and  among  them  the  two  who  had  already 
seen  it.  He  found  the  crafty  weavers  at  work, 
usual,  with  all  their  might,  but  without  warp 

“  Fs  it  not  splendid  ?  ”  said  the  two  statesmen  that 
had  been  there  before.  “  Your  Majesty  will  please 
to  examine  this  design  and  those  colours  i  ”  And 
they  pointed  at  the  loom ;  for  they  supposed  that  at 
least  some  of  the  others  might  be  able  to  see  tha 
oloth. 

“  What  is  this  ?  ”  thought  the  Emperor, 
nothing.  This  is  dreadful.  Am  I  stupid? 
not  fit  for  my  throne  ?  Such  a  disclosure  would  be 
the  most  shocking  calamity  that  oould  befal  mo.” 

“  Oh  yes,  it  is  very  handsome,  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
with  it.”  And  as  he  said  this,  he  nodded  to  the 
weavers  with  a.patronizing  air,  as  if  he  at  anyrate 
saw  the  wonders  of  their  fabrio.  All  his  suit  gazed 
upon  the  loom,  bat  with  no  better  suooess  than  he 
hut  like  the  Emperor  and  his  minister,  they  all 
agreed  in  saying  they  had  seen  nothing  half  so 
handsome  or  so  fine.  They  all  advised  him  to  have 
hi*  first  suit  of  these  Bplendid  olothes  ready  to  wear 
in  the  great  public  prooession,  which  was  soon  to 
take  place. 

The  commendations  of  the  imposters  and  of^t’neir 
pretended  cloth  were  so  unanimous  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  bestowed  upon  them  the  title  of  “  W eavers  to 
his  Majesty.” 

The  whole  night  preceding  the  eventful  morning 
when  the  prooession  was  to  take  place,  the  two  weav¬ 
ers  were  up,  surrounded  with  more  than  a  hundred 
lighted  oandles,  whioh  they  pretended  were  nei 
sary  to  enable  them  to  see  to  out  and  make  the 
perial  suit.  They  moved  their  hands  and  arms  c 
they  were  taking  the  oloth  from  the  loom  ;  they 
with  large  shears  in  the  air ;  they  sewed  with  needles 
without  thread,  and,  thus  toiled  away  diligently  for 
many  a  weary  hour.  4t  last  they  exclaimed,  “  The 
Emperor’s  clothes  are  done.” 

"  hen  his  majesty  oame  to  olothe  himself  . . 

attire,  he  was  attended  by  a  number  of  his  most 
distinguished  oavaliers.  The  two  weavers  raised  up 
their  arms,  as  if  holding  something,  and  said  :  “  Hero, 
you  see,  are  the  pantaloons,  here  the  coal,  and  here 
the  oloak,  and  so  on ;  it  is  all  as  light  as  a  spider’s 
web ;  you  would  hardly  think  you  had  anything  on 
if  you  did  not  see  it.” 

“  Yes,  indeed !  ”  said  all  the  cavaliers,  with  well 
affected  admiration. 

“  Will  y<xfr  Majesty  now  graciously  please  to  take 
°n , your  clothes,”  said  the  weavers,  “  that  we  may 
assist  you  in  putting  on  your  new  dress  before  this 
large  mirror,  where  you  may  see  how  perfeot  is  the 
fit  and  how  admirable  the  jifeot  ?  ” 

The  Emperor  then  took  off  all  his  clothes,  and  the 
rogues  pretended  to  put  on  him,  one  after  the  other 
the  several  garments  they  had  made,  while  the  Em¬ 
peror  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  glass,  as  his  toilet  pro- 
gressed,  to  see  if  by  ohanoe  his  new  spit  became 
visible,  and  how  it  appeared. 

“  How  well  this  becomes  you,"  the  bystanders  ex¬ 
claimed,  when  all  the  garments  were  on.  11 A  more 
magnificent  .oostume  was  never  seen.” 

“  The  oanopy  under  whioh  your  Majesty  will  walk 

*{i«  the  original,  websters.] 


in  the  prooession,  is  at  the  door,”  was  tbe  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  master  of  ceremonies.” 

‘  I  am  ready.”  said  the  Emperor.  “  It  does  look 
becomingly,  I  think  mvself,”  and  he  turned  onoe , 
morTto  the  mirror,  that  hie  courtiers  might  have  no 
doubt  that  he.reahzed  the  full  splehdor  of  his  ap- 

4  „=  bearers  promptly  advanoed  1  they  put 

their  hands  to  the  floor,  as  if  they  were  lifting  the 
train,  and  then  walked  on  pretending  to  be  holding 
something,  for  they  dared  not  let  it  be  hnown  th*-. 
thev  could  see  no  train.  Thus  attired,  and  thus 
tended,  the  Emperor  walked  in  the  procession  under 
the  splendid  canopy  ;  the  people  in  the  street  and 
at  the  windows  shouted  and  exclaimed,  what  a 
magnificent  costume  is  the  Emperor’s,  how  rich  : 
his  train,  how-beautiful  he  looks !  The  dress  of  the 
Emperor  had  never  received  so  much  admiration  be- 

f0I“  But  pa,  he  lias  not  got  any  olothes  on  at  all,” 

in  the  , crowd.  |  suffered  much,  hut  she  L 
The  Emperor  has  got  no _ clothes  at  all  1BC 


Emperor  nas  goc  no  i/auwjco  uu. 
of  the  people  reached  the- Emperor’s  ears,  and 
made  him  uneasy,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  right ;  bat  he  said  to  himself,  I  must  now 
go  through  with  the  procession.”  And  chamberlains 
and  trainbearers  began  to  walk  faster,  still  pretend- 
ina;  to  bear  the  Emperor’s  tram,  but  beginning  tc 
feel  heartily  ashamed  of  the  ridiculous  exhibition 
they  were  making.  Having  arrived  at  he  palace, 
the  Emperor  quickly  covered  himself  with  the  gar- 
meats  be  bad  thrown  off,  and  never  aiter  cared  to 
hear  or  to  talk  of  his  new  clothes.  b.  a. 

GEORGE  SAND. 

FROM  A  LETTER  OF  MARGARET  FULLER  OSSOLI. 

You  wished  to  hear  of  George  Sand,  or,  as  they 
say  in  Para,  “  Mad»mo  Sand.”  I  find  that  all  we 
had  heard  of  her  was  true  m  the  outline ;  1  had  sup¬ 
posed  it  might  be  exaggerated.  She  had  every 
son  to  leave  her  husband — a  stupid,  brutal  man, 
insulted  and  negleoted  her.  He  afterwards  gave  up 
their  ehild  to  her  for  a  sum  of  money.  But  the  love 
for  which  she  left  him  lasted  not  well,  and  she  has 
'  series  of  lovers,  and  I  am  told  has  ono  now, 
whom  she  lives  on  the  footing  of  oombined 
a  independent  friendship !  But  she  takes  rank 
,u  ouviety  like  a  man,  for  tbe  weight  of  her  thoughts, 
and  has  "just  given  her  daughter  in  marriage.  Her 
son  is  a  grown-up  young  man,  an  artist.  Many  ’ 
men  visit  her,  and  esteem  it  an  honour.  Even 
American  here,  and  with  the  feelings  of  our  oountry 

on  such  subjects,  Mrs. -  thinks  of  her  with 

high  C3tecm.  She  has  broken  with  La  Mennais,  of 
whom  she  was  once  a  disciple.  .  .. 

I  observed  to  Dr.  Francois,  who  is  an  intimate  oi 
hers,  and  loves  and  admires  hers,  that  it  did  not 
seem  a  good  sign  that  she  breaks  with  her  friends. 
He  said  it  was  not  so  with  her  early  friends ;  that  she 
has  chosen  to  bny  a  chateau  in  the  region  where  she 
passed  her  childhood,  and  that  the  people  there  love 
and  have  always  loved  her  dearly.  She  ’=  at 
the  chateau,  and,  I  begin  to  fear,  will  no 
town  before  I  go.  Since  I  came,  I  have  read  two 
■charming  stories  recently  written  by  her.  Another 
longer  one  she  has  just  sold  to  La  Presse  for  fifteen 
thousand  francs.  She  does  not  receive  nearly;  as 
much  for  her  writings  as  Balzac,  Dumas,  or  Si 
She  has  a  much  greater  influence  than  they,  but  a 
less  circulation. 

She  stays  at  tha  chateau,  because  the  poor  people 
there  wore  suffering  so  much,  and  she  oould  not  help 

them.  She  lias  subscribed  twenty  thousand  francs 
for  their  relief,  in  the  scarcity  of  the  winter.  It  is  a 
groat  deal  to  earn  by  one’s  pen  :  a  novel  of  several 
volumes  sold  for  only  fifteen  thousand  francs, 
mentioned  before. 

At  last,  however,  she  oame ;  and  I  went  to  set 
at  her  house,  Place  d’0rlean3.  I  found  it  a  handsome 
modern  residence.  She  liad.not  answered  my  letter 
written  about  a  week  before,  and  I  felt  a  little  anx¬ 
ious  lost  she  should  not  receive  me;  for  she'-’" 
muoh  the  mark  of  impertinent  ouriosity,  as  wi 
too  busy,  to  be  easily  accessible  to  strangers. 
by  no  means  timid,  but  I  have  suffered,  for  the  first 
time  in  Franco,  somo  of  the  torments  of  mauvaise  j 
honte,  enough  to  see  what  thoy  must  be  to  many. 

It  is  the  custom  to  go  and  call  on  those  to  win 
you  bring  letters,  and  push  yourself  upon  their  i 
tice ;  thus  you  must  go  quite  ignorant  whether  they 
are  disposed  to  be  cordial.  My  name  is  always: 
dored  by  the  foreign  servants  who  announce  mi 
speak  very  bad  French  ;  only  lately  have  I  had  suf 
ficient  oommand  of  it  to  infuse  some  of  my  natural 
spirit  in  my  discourse.  This  has  been  a  great  trial  ] 
to  me,  who  am  eloquent  and  free  in  my  own  tongue, 
to  be  forced  to  teel  my  thoughts  struggling  in  vai"  ,r" 
utterance. 

The  servant  who  admitted  me  was  in  the 
tume  of  a  peasant,  and,  as  Madame  Sand  after¬ 
ward  told  me,  her  god-daughter  whom  she  had 
brought  from  her  provmoe.  She  announced  me  as 
“  Madame  Salere,”  and  returned  into  the  ante-room 
to  tell  me,  “  Madame  says  she  does  not  know  you 
I  began  to  think  I  was  doomed  to  a  rebuff,  amon 
the  crowd  who  deserve  it.  However,  to  make  a 
suranco  sure,  I  said,  “  Ask  if  she  has  not  reoeived  .. 
letter  from  me."  As  I  spoke,  Madame  S.  opened  the 
door,  and  stood  looking  at  me  an  instant.  Our  eyes 
met.  I  never  Bhall  forget  her  look  at  that  moment, 
The  doorway  made  a  frame  for  her  figure ;  she  is 
large,  but  well-formed.  She  was  dressed  in  a  robe 
oEdark  violet  silk,  with  a  black  mantle  on  her  shoul- 
Wfc  her  beautiful  hair  dressed  with  the  greatest 
fKre,  her  whole  appearance  and  attitude  in  its  sim¬ 
ple  and  ladylike  dignity,  presenting  an  almost  ludi¬ 
crous  contrast  to  the  vulgar  caricature  of  George 
Sand.  Her  face  is  a  very  little  like  the  portraits,  but 
much  finor;  the  upper  part  of  tho  forehead  and 
eyes  are  beautiful,  the  lower,  strong  and  masculine, 
expressive  of  a  hardy  temperament  and  stro: 
sions,  bat  not  in  the  least  coarse ;  the  oom: 
olive,  and  the  air  of  the  whole  head  Spanish, ' 
deed,  she  was  born  at  Madrid,  and  is  only 
side  of  French  blood.]  All  those  details  I  se 
glance;  but  what  fixed  my  attention  was  t_._ 
pression  of  goodness,  nobleness,  and  power,  that 'per¬ 
vaded  the  whole — the  truly  human  heart  and  nature 
that  shone  in  the  eyes.  As  our  eyes  met,  she  said, 

"  C’est  vous,”  and  held  out  her  hand.  I  took  it,  and 
went  into  her  little  study ;  we  sat  down  a  moment, 
then  I  said,  “  JZ  me  fait  de  bien  de  vous  voir,"  and  I 
I  said  it  with  my  whole  heart,  for  it  made 
happy  to  see  such  a  woman,  so  large  and  sc 
developed  a  character  and  everything  that  is  good  in 
”  so  really  good.  I  loved,  shall  always  love  her. 

She  looked  away,  and  said,  “  Ah !  vous  m'avez 
ecrit  une  leltre  charmante."  This  was  all  the  preli  mi- 
nary  or  our  talk,  which  then  went  on  as  if  we  had 
always  known  another.  She  told  me  before  I  went 
away,  that  she  was  going  that  very  day  to  write  to 
,  that  when  the  servant  announced  me  she  did 

w.  rtf„TTa  t-hLniimBT bu]  after  a  minute  il  atruck 

he,  that  it  might  be  La  dame  Amerioaine,  as  the 
foreigners  very  commonly  call  me,  for  they  find  my 
name  hard  to  remember.  She  was  very  much  press 
ed  for  time,  as  she  was  theu  preparing  copy  for  the 
printer,  and,  haying  just  returned,  there  were  many 
applications  to  see  her,  but  she  wanted  me  to  stay 

then,  saying,  “It is  better  to  throw  things  aside,  and 
seize  the  present  moment.”-!  staid  a  food  part  of 
the  day,  and  was  very  glad  afterwards,  for  I  did  not 
see  her  again  umnlon  opted.  Another  day  I  was 
there,  and  saw  her  ui  her  circle.  Her  daughter  and 
another  lady  weie  present,  and  a  number  of  gentle- 
men.  Her  position  there  was  of  an  intellectual  wo- 

and  good  friend— the  same  as  my  own  in  tlie 
circle  of  my  acquaintances  as  distinguished  from  my 
intimates.  Hor  daughter  is  just  about  to  be  mar- 
j',  “ 13  3?ld’  there  is  no  oongenialty  between  her 
and  her  mother,  but  for  her  son  she  seems  to  have 
much  love,  and  he  loves  and  admires  her  extremely. 

1  understand  he  basa  good  and  free  oharacter,  with¬ 
out  oonspicuons  talent. 

Her  way  of  talking  is  j  ust  like  her  writing — lively, 
picturesque  with  an  undertone  of  doop  feeling,  and 

We  did  not  talk  at  all  of  personal  or  private  mat- 
is.  1  saw,  as  one  sees  in  her  writings,  the  want  of 
i  independent,  interior  life,  but  I  did  not  feel  it  as 
,  fa.u  t’  th.ero  ja  jo  much  in  her  of  her  kind.  I 
heartily  enjoyed  the  sense  of  so  rioh,  so  proliflo,  so 

For  tho  rest . 

for  I  cannot,  m  the  room  and  time  I  have  to  spend; 


--  liked  a  woman  better. 

I  do  not  oare  to  write  about  it  muoh, 
i  the  room  and  time  I  b 
express  my  thoughts  as  I  would,  hut  ns 
express  the  sum  total,  it  is  this.  S  — ll^nd 
others  who  admire lier,  are  anxious  to  make  a  fancy 
picture  of  hor,  and  represent  her  ae  a  Helena  in  thl 
tbhJfa?°Mi,0'  tlle  byre;  whoso  mistakes  are 
he  fault  ol  the  present  state  of  society.  But  to  mo 
the  truth  seems  to  be  this.  She  has  the  purity  in 

Us  C1!  ;/01!^8  Ln°,W8  wel1'  how  t0  1«™  and  prize 
Its  beauty  but  she  herself  is  quite  another  sort  of 

lelstn’i  fh°  ^e°ida  no  del'ell(!«.  but  only  to  be  un- 
lerstood,  for  she  has  bravely  acted  out  her  nature 
,  d  ,a  wa3'“  Wltk  good  intentions.  She  might  have 
one  oom«rai1  if  3be  oould  have  found 

one  eontempgtary  with  bet  who  eould  interest  and! 


command  her  throughout  her  ram™'^ T~  ~~'- 
hardly  a  possibility  of  that,  for  euc^’ ^  th<«e  w,a 
she  has  naturally  changed  the  nh  l„.p  rsor“  Tk  8 
tion,  and  several  times.8  A1  o, ‘8  of  afe® 
something  of  the  Bachanie  in  he  0,^  ^ve  C' 
love  of  night  and  storm,  and  the  fro*’  and  of  a 
which  roamed  on  the  moSSte %+£?£*** 
Cybele  tho  great  goddess,  thj ^at^CS 
she  was  never  coarse,  never  grpsf  and  ^  Bm 
generous  heart  has  not  failed  to  duw!? 
drops  from  every  kind  of  wine-pross  -S  e°>ne  ,ic7 
done  with  an  intimacy,  she  likes  to  hreah'^  W 
denly,  and  this  has  happened  often,  aud. 

and  women.  Many  calumnies  unon  l  Wlth 
-ble  to  this  cause.  Upoa  are 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that,  while  talking  a 
smoke  all  the  time  her  little  cigarette  4?he  doe* 

For  the  rest,  she  holds  her  place  in  .a 

id  social  world  of  France  like  a  Aan  tho  liter3ri 


aae  m  u  ar“an’  and  S? 
.  ,  —  ha3  also  enjMyed08!8)8.^ 

much,  and  her  expression  is  on«  ,  anQ  <W 


uiuuti,  auu  no.*  expression  le  onB  and  dona 

happiness.  I  was  sorry  to  see  her  exnlui'  f  ^  “nd 
lent  so  oaroless.  She  does  too  murh^'°“jnt  ker  ta. 
not  last  forever;  but  “Teverino”  and  can. 

Diable,”  whioh  she  has  lately  pu'Dii„A.Y  Marean 
ginal,  as  masterly  in  truth,  and As f  aa  or" 

ns  anything  she  has  done.  In  m,ention 

After  I  saw  Chopin,  not  with  he-  i  a 
lives  with  her,  and  has  for  the  last  tweR.!10^  he 
went  to  see  him  in  his  room  with  one  o“'i,-ye,are'  1 
He  is  always  ill,  and  as  frail  as  a  snow  dm*  l'ien<ia' 
exquisite  genius.  He  played  to  me  Ind  P’i  -Ut  aa 
talking  scarcely  less.  Madem  S.  loved  Li'-M  hia 
him ;  she  has  thus  been  intimate  with  the*  bcfore 
site  sides  of  the  musical  world.  • 0  °PP°' 

“Chopin  talks  with  spirit,  and  gives  t  sa?s. 
view  of  the  universe.  Liszt  is  the  eloquent^  Atiel 
the  world  ot  men,  a  little  vu!®ar  ar.ds  he  !  !r^®e  to 
ly,  hut  I  like  a  tribune  best.’’  It  is  Eli;d  h  certa'11' 
Madame  S.  has  long  had  only  a  frieudahiu  f C’  rc* 
pin,  who,  perhaps,  on  liis  side  prefers  to  &  ° 
and  a  jealous  lover ;  but  she  does  leave  him"  h  l0'rer’ 
he  needs  her  care  so  muoh,  when  sick  and  Au  °  ■ aaa 
About  all  this,  I  do  know;  you  cannot  kco^1118' 
about  anything  in  France,  except  whan  you 
your  eyes.  Lying  is  ingrained  in  “fa  grande  j, 
tion,”  as  they  so  plainly  snow  no  less  ia  ipl.A 
than  life.  _  “crature 

THE  SERFS  OfIiUSSIA. 

Into  the  inherent  character  of  the  serf 
Russia  it  would  bo  foreign  to  my  purpose 

This  monster  institution  ([  cannot  "be  said  to  mi  E°' 
the  name  when  1  remember  that,  cut  nf  u 
54,000,000  of  whom  the  Russian  population  J  ' 8 
stood  to  be  composed,  42.000,000  are  re  d?  A  a  a 

12,000,000  free-about  one  in  five)  has  hrc„  f 
years  the  great  object  upon  whioh  the  peas  of  Earn 
poan  philosophers  have  been  exercised.  Its  vice,  „„ 
known  to  the  world;  nor  have  those  interested  u 
preserving  it  failed  to  set  forth  Its  alleged  alleviations 
The  opinions,  too,  which  the  respective  rulers  of  Una." 
sia  have  entertained  upon  it,  arc  also  on  re-oid  It 
is  even  no  secret  that  the  earlier  convictions  of  tha 
present  Emperor  of  Russia  (whoso  political  eduoa 
tion  was  confided  to  abler  hands  than  usually  direct 
the  studies  of  continental  royalty,)  were  in  favour  of 
modifying  the  system,  and  elevating,  if  not  of  en¬ 
franchising,  the  millions.  Nor  is  it  concealed,  among 
the  few  who  dare  speak  at  all.  that  the  Czar's  feelings 
upon  tho  subject  of  serfdom,  did  not  exhaust  them- 
selves  in  mere  words,  and  that  his  majesty  actually 
assumed  the  initiative  in  a  course  which  would  have 
led  to  serf-emancipation .  1 1  is  considered,  in  certain 
circles,  the  reverse  of  a  matter  for  regret  that  reso 
lute  and  implacable  opposition,  manifested  not  in 
overt  act,  but  in  dogged  and  deadweight  inaction, 
succeeded  in  causing  the  discomfiture  and  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  attempts  in  question.  Nor  is  it  jnohalle 
that  suoh  attempts  will  be  renewed  from  the  same 
quarter.  The  emperor's  chief  attention  is  now  given 
to  tho  soldiery  education  of  myriads  of  plumed  and 
glittering  serfs  of  his  own.  A  taste  for  military  de¬ 
tail  and  display  has  succeeded  at  Petersburg  to  any 
effort  for  the  settlement  of  gravcf  questions,  and, 
from  the  present,  serfdom  in  Russia  must  remain 
what  it  is.  The  difficulty  of  any  interference  with 
it,  is  still  further  enhanced  by  the  example  to  which 
its  defenders  have  been  enabled  4a  point,  through 
tlie  unparalleled  ferocity  and  barbarity  of  certain 
serfs  who  (it  was  said  under  some  misconception  of 
pleasure  of  the  emperor  himself)  set  to  work  to 
emancipate  themselves.  The  atrociiies  thoy  com¬ 
mitted — which  caused  them  to  be  hunted  down  like 
wild  beasts — are  pointed  to  as  warnings  how  you  en¬ 
trust  with  liberty  men  who  are  net  suited  for  it. 
Murders,  violations,  and  mutilations,  of  tho  most  hor¬ 
rible  kind,  were  among  the  first  sacrifices  of  these 
men  at  the  altar  of  freedom,  and  are  a  powerful,  if 
not  altogether  silencing,  argument  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  would  keep  barred  the  gates  of  the  temple. 

Very  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  «y  intention  to  indulge 
in  any  apologies  for  the  system.  An  EDgiislimaa 
oan  have  but  one  feeling  as  to  the  position  oi  a  mau 
whom  he  finds  on  a  social  level  with  the  horse  ho 
flogs.  But  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  a  similar  state 
ot  things  existed  in  our  own  colonies :  and  lot  us, 
therefore,  quietly  examine  the  workiug  of  the  system, 
leaving  tho  reader  to  institute  Ills  own  comparisons 
and  deduce  hie  own  conclusions. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  certain  species  of  serfs  as  an 
exile,  and  I  propose  to  glance  at  his  position  before 
referring  to  that  of  his  resident  brothers  in  bondage. 
It  is  this :  The  serf  of  a  proprietor  who  resides,  per¬ 
haps,  several  hundred  miles  from  a  certain  largo 
town,  conceives  that  he  shall  “  better  himself”  by 
leaving  his  native  soil  and  trying  his  fortune  in  tho 
town  in  question.  He  is  a  carpenter,  or  a  mason,  or 
has  a  knowledge  of  some  trade,  though  he  may  he 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Ho.  proposes  to 
his  lord  to  let  him  go.  ‘  Possibly  his  lord  i  ufnscs,  and 
there  is  an  end  to  tho  matter ;  lor  the  special  case  ot 
the  serfs  taking  leave  without  permissioa— in  other 
word’s  escaping— is  not  now  very  frequent.  cCune 
time  since,  when  government  was  desirous  tbattne 
population  of  certain  districts  should  be  increased, 
the  system  of  running  away,  on  the  pari  of  the  sei  ^ 
and  binding  in  those  districts  (where  4 

they  became  “inscribed”)  was  winked  at;  bu 
believe  the  case  is  now  different,  and  that  unices  t  • 
serf  is  almost  miraculously  lucky  in  evading  0“ 
network  of  the  police  system,  he  is  .uiicerctnouc  3 
seized,  packed  off  to  the  military  depot,  made  a 
dier,  and  “  accounted  for”  to  his  owner,  when 
latter  has  to  pay  his  next  instalment  cf  ser.s  to 
military  authorities.  But  if  the  seris  Have  a  Lu™ 
and  liberal  owner,  (and  I  am  informed  that  * 
are  hundreds  of  suoh,)  who  can  afford  to  Pal  .  . 
him,  the  adventurer  departs.  Ho  previously  u- 
his  bargain  with  his  owner,  as  to  how  muoh  ot  m 
earnings  shall  be  remitted  to  the  latter,  ana  u : 
cessary  passports  from  his  proprietor  are  furm  ___  tn 
the  police  of  the  district  in  which  lie  prop: 


settle.  The.  police  system  is  ~  ■  ;mn03. 

such  manifold  ramifications,  that  it  is  -  L.  a 

sible  to  evade  it  long,  and  hence  the 
safe  hold  upon  tho  travelling  serf,  oven  a  •  j 


diffused,  and  In 


Russia  without  leave-thatW 

which  has  to  bo  re 


of  five,  six,  or  seven 
allowed  to  live  in  Ru® 

Lhout  a  billet  de  sojour,  which  has  to  he  ,  , 

ery  year— but,  in  the  ease  of  the  serf,  ana  .  ,;on 
of  others,  as  the  police  may  see  fit,  at  th  e  exp  (  ^ 
of  a  muoh  shorter  period.  In  the  seri  s  c-  [,ri9 
lieve,  six  months  is  usually  tbe  time.  H  f  „;.leBeo 
1  is  lawful  billet,  whioli  is  strictly  local,  13  d  ;;a. 
that  he  has  not  ruu  away ;  if  he  has  it_no  -  ' 
bio  to  be  instantly  seized.  I  am  supposing-  j;c9 
that  lie  proposes  to  keep  faith.  He  obta'tMM*?  F 
billet,-  and  he  then  seoks  for  what  work  be A;a 
Often,  indeed  most  frequently,  does  he  not  „  0[ 
native  place,  except  in  company  with  a  &  ^ 
companions  similarly  situated,  who  engage.^  ^ 
selves  an  masse,  under  an  arrangement  to ''  C0B. 
must  be  parties,  and  who  have  a  .1U  ar’  *  jiridel 
duots  the  business  for  them,  and  receives  i  , 

their  earnings.  In  this  ease  ihey  usun fry .  ^  ;jJ  0 
ther,  and  you  meet  them  returning  at  -e  7  in 
body,  to  a  large  room  in  which  they  bleep,  ^  0, 
which,  they  always  indnlge  «  «';^,icnofto- 


■rniil  singing,  to  the  hr 


voluntary  audiences  of  tjSighljours. 

The  serf  remains  and  works.  His  ■  ■  skiii- 
of  course,  varies  with  liis  trade  and  wr  wo 

A  carpenter’s  wages  will,  for  instance,  v  y  .]v,er  a 
rubles  copper  (about  Is.  lOd.)  to  one  ri  or'j;uian 
day  (3s.  4(f),  or  ho  may  ho  so  excellent  ,  |  per 
as  to  be  hired  by  contrfiot  for  fortyflYe  To 

month.  He  has  to  pay  his  lodgings,  an  ^  left 
romit  his  payments  to  his  lord.  A’Wi  assist  hct 
behind  a  wife,  and  his  inclination  bt  0f  rc- 

efforts  at  self-support,  he  lias  tho  sam  e_a  very 
mitting  to  her,  namely,  by  the  Fos'  : L,0Driated  t0 
important  department  of  which  is  “n;Dga  be 
this  kind  of  business.  Tho  rest  of  h® 
pleases. 

isaries  Of  life  are  rcu‘“‘7”  kto  tJ 

_  workman's  living  costs  n 

merest  trifle. — London  Chronicle ■ 

- - -  .  meu  of  le" 

Wise  men  are  instructed  by  feason>f  ;“aorant  b? 
understanding  by  experience ;  the  mo  & 
aecewity ;  autl  beasts  by  nature,— 


